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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Irish Tithe Bill was finally rejected on Tuesday. This 
was the end to which it was doomed from the first hour of its 
existence. The House of Commons refused to take the Lords’ 
amendments into consideration, by a vote of 260 to 231. These 
numbers afford a triumph to neither party. Notwithstanding all 
their boasts, the Tories could not have expected to break down 
the Liberal majority in a fair contest. They anticipated the de- 
feat they have experienced. On the other hand, the Ministers 
have not retrieved the position they held on the 4th of June, when 
the bill was read a second time by a majority of 39. They have 
recovered only three of the thirteen votes they lost on the 4th of 
July, on the motion to strike out the 50th clause, when their ma- 
jority was reduced to 26: it now stands at 29. One vote was lost 
to the Liberals by the desertion of Mr. Pusry, whose name appears 
in the list of the minority. Great exertions were made on both 
sides to bring up their forces. Lord Doveitas Gorpon Hatty- 
BURTON, Who had paired off in an earlier part of the session, under- 
took a journey of five hundred miles to give his vote for the Ap- 
propriation principle ; and Mr. DENNistTouwN, though very unwell, 
made a similar exertion. Mr. Dunpar left Belfast the day after 
his father’s funeral to vote against Ministers. Mr. KAVANAGH was 
brought from Ireland, (in a litter, it is said,) and Sir Warxin 
Wynn hobbled into the House with great pain and difficulty to 
swell the Tory muster. Both parties complain of the absence of 
their friends without pairing off, and assert that the result would 
have been different had the House been full. Names of absentees 
are given in confirmation of their assertions; but, until thirty-four 
Members who staid away without pairing are accounted for, it is 
impossible to say with confidence which side would have gained 
by a complete attendance. The Courier gives a list of 12 Minis- 
terial supporters who were absent; this would leave the Tories 
22; and, aceording to this calculation, in o full House of 658 
Members, the numbers would have stood as follows— 

For the Ministerial Bill ..............scscscssesreceee 272 
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For the Lyndhurst Bill .........sssseeeeees 253 
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— 319 
Ministerial Majority....... issde 1D 

When we last compared the numbers of the opposing parties, 
we estimated the Minister's majority at 20; and the result of this 
division shows that we did not underrate the Liberal strength. 

With regard to the rejected measure, the best that can be said, 
leoking at its practical effects, is that it has served for a time 
to quiet the Catholic millions. But, like every thing unsubstan- 

tial, the Aypropriation principle, barren of results, is rapidly losing 

3 influence. Standing alone, and generating no conclusion, it is 
a worthless abstraction. Buteven supposing that the Ministerial 
Bill had been carried, and that 50,000/. a year had been granted 
for the education of the people out of the revenues of the Church, 
how little would it have done towards reforming the monster abuse 
of Ireland! Lord Joun RusseLu was taunted by Sir RoBert 
PxEL with having declared the Established Church to be the 
Srievance of Ireland: more reasonably it might be urged against 
him, that he proposes, as the redress of this master grievance,a 
measure which would go so little way in remedying the iniquity 
Imposed on the Catholics by the British Government. 

,At last, however, we have taken leave of this way of dealing 
with the question. The next time it is grappled with, there must 
bea determination to pluck up the mischief by its roots. There 
are symptoms in Ireland which Mr. O'ConNnELL cannot suppress 
and in England the same feeling is daily becoming more strong 
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and general, that tithes must be extinguished in Ireland, and the 
Establishment be suffered to find its euthanasia. There are two 
modes of effecting the desired change,—one by violence, and a 
disregard of vested rights; the other peaceably, and with a ten- 
der care of existing interests. To prevent the former, we are con- 
vinced that the latter must be speedily resorted to. 

Another session has been allowed to pass without one step being 
taken by Parliament towards making a provision for the Irish 
Poor; but if the Tithe question were settled on some such scheme 
as the following, a partial movement would be made in the right 
direction. 

Let the tithes be utterly abolished ; and in lieu of them, a Poor- 
rate be laid upon the land; the interest of the lay tithe-owners 
to be purchased, and the incomes of the clerical tithe-owners to 
be paid for their lives, out of the Consolidated Fund. The sale 
of Bishops’ lands and glebes would go far to indemnify the Con- 
solidated Fund for these payments to the tithe-owners; and the 
landowners would be indemnified for the Poor-rate, pound for 
pound, by the extinction of tithes,—to say nothing of the collateral 
benefit which all would derive from even a partial provision for 
the poor. : 

“ But what is to become of the Protestant Church ?”—Let 
it rely, for fitting and seemly support, on the pious zeal of 
the wealthy Protestants of Ireland; who will surely not suffer 
themselves and their creed to be put to shame by the superior 
zeal and piety of the poor and contemned Catholics. Regarding 
“the Church” not as a temporal domination, or as a profession 
which men enter for the clutching of worldly advantages, but 
as an assembly of Christians for the purposes of spiritual com- 
munion according to a prescribed rule, we have no fears for the 
existence and prospects of the Episcopal form of Christianity in 
Ireland, when allowed to contend on fair terms with the Catholic 
and Presbyterian sects. At present it is the connexion with the 
State—the vain struggle for ‘ascendancy ”"—which weighs it 
down and makes it odious. 

Now this is a large view of the subject; and if the Legislature, 
or a considerable portion of our Representatives, should adopt it, 
(or something similar and equal in extent,) we are persuaded that 
the people of England and Scotland would soon give them the aid 
necessary to overcome the powerful resistance of the political 
Churchmen. It would then be seen that the struggle was for a 
substance, and that victory would be followed by an immense 
practical reformation. For such a purpose, the masses might..= 
once more be raised, and the Tories safely defied. Indeed, we- 
doubt whether the men of extensive property in Ireland, of all? 
politics, will not soon become converts to the belief that some such 
measure is necessary: however disagreeable to their prejudices, 
they will soon perceive its advantage to their pockets. According 
to present appearances, they will be forced to pay the parsons, 
and be unable to collect their tithe from the occupying tenant, 
without endangering their rent. The Irish landholders have no 
interest to kindle a servile war. 

The debate in the Commons was very creditable to the Mi- 
nisters and their supporters. Lord Joun RussEx’s speech was 
full of matter; and its tone, though composed, was dignified and 
unyielding. Mr. O’LoGHLEN put some puzzling questions to Sir 
Rosert Peet, whom he convicted of blunders and inconsistency ; 
and having got at Bishop Pu1Luporrs, after a piece of circumlo~ 
cution which savoured of the bar quite as much as the senate, 
“ punished “ the Doctor very severely for his scurrile defamation of 
the Irish Catholic Members. Mr. Hume spoke some unpalatable 
truths with his usual blunt honesty. Mr. SHe1L surpassed all his 
former efforts : with less antithesis and flash, and mere rhetoric, 
his speech was more impressive, and more Substantial than any 
which we have heard him deliver. His comparison of the relative, 
strength of the two parties, and their chances of success in thes 
struggle for victory, was admirably worked up. Mr. Harvey 
took the hard, common-sense view of the subject : having refused 
to vote for the bill with the barren Appropriation-clause, he con- 
sistently enough voted against it when stripped of even the pro- 
mise of good by the Peers. Mr. Harvey ridiculed the idea that 
Ireland could be tranquil as long as the Church Establishment 
was maintained; and he could not conceive (any more than our- 
selves) how an Irish Catholic should cease to wish and labour for 
the subversion of an institution which is a standing insult to his 
country and his creed. 

The Tory orators did not shineon Tuesday. Sir Ropert Peet 
failed entirely in his pompous display on the question of “ privi- 
lege.” In order to introduce his prepared quotations and la~ 
boured but commonplace arguments, he was forced to pretend 
that Lord Jonn Russet had insisted that the Peers, by altering 
the bill, had interfered with a money-bill,—a point of privilege 
which Lord Joun had waived, as of secondary consequence, 
though he could not avoid noticing it, lying right in his path, 
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Mr. Speaker Anercromsy (who, by the way, seems to have taken 
@ lesson from his predecessor in the ‘art of uttering woces ambi- 
@) decided the point, as far as the decided dt at all, in favour 
th of Lord Joun and Sir Roper: in a certain view, the privi- 
leges of the Commons might be involved—in another view, not— 
it was for the House to decide, and so forth. Thus the crafty Sir 
Pravsisxe was foiled at his own weapons. 

Sir James Granam was heavily personal, and overlaid his ha- 
Yangue with extracts from letters and speeches, in his usual 
Wearisome style. Mr. SHAw indulged the House with calculations 
and figure statements ; and Lord Stan.ey was vehemently dudl,— 
a fault which can seldom be laid to his charge. And this, with 
the hustings explanations from the Newcastle successor of Sir 
Marrnew Waite Riptey, and a few mumbling sentences from 
Lord Sanpon, sums up the reckoning of the Tory eloquence. 

With the exception of the debates and the divisions on the Irish 
Tithe Bill, the proceedings in the House of Commons require little 
notice this week. The Jewish Disabilities Bill was read a second 
time on Wednesday, by a vote of 39 to 22, after an exhibition of 
decency by two or three of the inferior Tory hangers-on, who 
struggled hard hour after hour, but all in vain, to “ count out the 
House.” The Registration of Voters and the Bribery at Elections 
Bills have made some progress, but have not yet reached the 
House of Peers: when there, judging from the Tory opposition 
to them in the Commons, they also will be strangled. 

But we need not anticipate the deeds of the triumphant Tory 
Lords. Their actual performances this week completely justify 
the character ascribed to them of being inveterate foes to im- 
provement in Church and State. 

The little good that the Established Church Bill contained, the 
Lords have made less. On Thursday, the provision, introduced by 
Mr. Jervis, with a view to secure to the Principality, Bishops who 
understand the Welsh language, was struck out, on the motion of 
the Archbishop of CanreRBuRY; who informed the Lords, that 
Bishops have only to deal with clergymen, not with the people,— 
forgetting that the rite of confirmation, which ought to be solemn 
and impressive, brings the Bishop into close contact with the 
flock. Besides, how can a Bishop judge of the professional fitness 
of aclergyman, andthe probable effect of ministrations, if ignorant 
of the language in which he converses with and preaches to his 
congregation? Were the religious improvement of the people the 
object of the State Church, sucha speech as that we have alluded 
to would never have escaped the lips of an Archbishop. Dr. 
Howey talked, too, of the limitation which the clause would 
wer on the exercise of the Royal prerogative: but the subject for 

‘arliament to consider was, the spiritual benefit of the members 
of the Establishment in Wales. However, the Dissenters are 
obliged to Dr. How try; they will gain by the decision of the 

eers, 

On Thursday also, the Roman Catholic Marriage Bill was 
thrown out, on the motion of the Archbishop of Armaan, by 39 
to 19. The object of this measure was to prevent the wretched- 
ness and depravity arising out of the present law, which annuls 
marriages between Protestants and Catholics celebrated by 
Catholic priests, and bastardizes the offspring. This law gives an 
advantage in seduction to profligate Protestants, of which many 
do not scruple to avail themselves. But if the proposed altera- 
tion were made, what would become of the fees pocketed by Pro- 
testant parsons on the marriages which the bill was to legalize? 
And what are the morals of millions of Papists, compared with 
the receipt of a few thousands per annum by the Established 
clergy? The Duke of WeLLineron urged as an objection to the 
bill, that it was a partial measure, and that the whole marriage 
law of Ireland demanded revision. That is quite true, but no 
argument against a bill which, without interfering with more ex- 
— legislation, would put an end to gross immorality and 

raud. 

The bill for appointing Trustees to Corporate Charities was 
rejected on the same day, by a vote of 39 to 22; on the ground 
that it would give the control of charitable funds to the majo- 
rity of the burgesses, and admit Dissenters to a share in their 
management. This was deemed a sufficient reason by Lord Lynp- 
Hurst for refusing to consider the bill in Committee. 

The Poole Corporation Bill, the intent of which was to set aside 
the election of certain Councillors in Poole, who had obtained 
their seats by fraud and collusion, and which was therefore abso- 
lutely required as an act of justice to the misrepresented consti- 
tuency, was ordered, on Tuesday, to be read a second time that day 
three months. Lord Repgspate said, the bill was so “ mon- 
strous” that he could not “entertain the idea” even of hearing 
counsel against it. It was a bill to prevent fraud and punish the 
fraudulent; but then, the delinquents were Tories, and hence its 
monstrosity. 

The Stafford Burgesses Disfranchisement Bill met with the 
fate we anticipated for it last week. The bill would have disfran- 
chised 850 electors, of whom 700 were proved to have taken 
bribes: but the Peers were shocked at the idea of punishing the 
150, against whom no corruption had been established at their 
bar; so Lord Cranricarpe offered to except the 150. This, 
however, did not satisfy their Lordships ; whose determination to 
do equa} justice was so strong, that they threw out the bill be- 
aause it did not touch sixteen ten-pound householders who had 
sold their votes. Because they could not punish 716, they were 
resolved to let 700 escape, of whose guilt they had nodoubt. The 

jority in this case was 38 to 22. 
he Lords Committee on the Brighton Railway Bills having 


voted, on Tuesday, to postpone the consideration of Stephenson's. 
Line till next session—in other words, tothrow out the bill—made 
a report to that effect on Thursday. A spirited debate ensued, on 
a motion of the'Chairman of the Committee, the Duke of Ricr- 
MOND, to recommit the bill. In the course of the discussion it 
transpired, that the Committee had come to their decision against 
the bill without giving any reason for rejecting it. When called upon 
by their Chairman to state their opinion as tothe merits of the diffe- 
rent lines, they refused to give any; although, that some of them 
at least had solid ones, is matter of general belief. Indeed, we know 
the names of individual Peers, to whom arguments of the 
strongest personal cogency were addressed, in private, on the 
morning beforé the division. The Duke of Ricumonp inti- 
mated, that the course taken by the Committee would be un- 
popular: but the Duke of CumBERLAND declared that he would 
not walk to the window to gain popularity. His Hanoverian 
Highness shrewdly suspects that the grapes are sour: he some- 
times walks-a goodly distance to gain wmpopularity. He de- 
nied that he had communicated to any one his intention to move 
the postponement of the Committee’s decision: yet it did > 
happen, as the Duke of RicuMmonp stated, that circulars were 
distributed on Tuesday morning, stating that a division would 
take place on a motion similar to that of the Duke: of course 
the Duke told nobody of his intention! The Duke of BuccLeucu 
protested against the zzexpediency of calling noble lords to ac~ 
count for their votes in Committee. No doubt, his Grace has 
found the practice disagreeable : nobody has greater cause to dis- 
like it. The motion for the recommitment was rejected by 44 
to 42. 

Last night, the Scottish Small Debts Bill was rejected. In 
Scotland, the Sheriff—generally a respectable lawyer of some 
standing—has the power to hold courts in different parts of his 
county, and to give decisions in civil cases where the sum in dispute 
does not exceed 8/.10s.; but the law, which empowers him to 
take these circuits, does not provide for the payment of his ex- 
penses; and the object of the new bill was to increase the sum 
over which he should have jurisdiction, from 8/. 10s. to 10/., and 
to allow him travelling expenses. Now this plan of bringing 
justice to every man’s door did not please the Tory aristocracy, 
The Justices of the Peace—not lawyers, but judges by intuition, 
because that they are squires—can only adjudicate on sums not 
exceeding 5/.; and the bill would send the Sheriff with superior 
power into every district of the county. This was not to be borne: 
so the Peers, at the instance of Lord Bure and Lord Happ1ne- 
TON, refused to read the bill a second time. 

The Scotch Universities Bill was withdrawn on Tuesday, with 
Lord MELBournz’s consent. 

The objectionable declaration introduced last week by the 
Bishop of Exeter into the Marriage Bill, was struck out on Mon- 
day ; and this bill passed on Thursday. We are glad to have one 
item to enter on the credit side of their Lordships’ long account. 








The celebration of the anniversary of the Three Days of July 
passed off gloomily in Paris, amidst rumours of plots and multi- 
plied arrests. The latest accounts describe the police as still in 
full activity, securing suspicious persons, many of them real mem- 
bers of the National Guard. 

The trial of the parties charged with manufacturing gunpowder 
secretly in the Rue de l’Oursine was commenced on Tuesday, be- 
fore the Tribunal of Correctional Police, one of the recently-esta~ 
blished courts, in which trial by jury is not allowed. Thirty-nine 
prisoners were brought to the bar; among them, M. BLanqut, a 
man of letters, and two medical students. . se P 

A new association, called the ‘ Association Parisienne, 
has been discovered. It consists chiefly of the working classes, 
and its object was to overthrow the Government. The law against 
public associations has been the parent of many secret ones. 

ArmANp CARREL was scarcely in his grave before the respon- 
sible conductor of the National was brought to trial, for publish- 
ing three articles written by Carrer, on the death of ALIBEAU, 
The defendant was found guilty, and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 frances. The Marquis CHARLES 
bE Sr. Maurice, editor of La France, was condemned to be im- 
prisoned two months and to pay 1,000 francs, for copying the 
same articles. ; : 

Major-General BucEaup has been raised to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General, for his victory over Appet Kaper, in Africa. 
Marshal Matson, in his report to the King, recommending the 
promotion of BuGEaup, says that he has served thirty years eed 
in thirteen campaigns. 





The elections in Spain are proceeding favourably for the Mi- 
nistry ; but, even in Madrid and the vicinity, alarm 1s felt at the 
approach of the rebels. There was quite a panic on the 23d e 
July at St. Ildefonso, the country residence of the Queen ; 3 
who could procure conveyances fled to Madrid; when it was is- 
covered that the insurgents had taken another route. It does oad 
clearly appear that the rebels here spoken of have any direc 
communication with the Carlists. ie , 

The expedition of Gomez into Galicia has only proved . 
fidelity of the inhabitants of that province to the Queen. e 
Carlists received no reinforcements ; and when the last accounts 
were despatched, they were retreating. e 

eaters sen A in his treacherous inactivity; and the 





accounts from the British Legion are very unsatisfactory. A regi- 
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ment of lancers, lately under the command of Colonel Kinioca, 
mutinied; and, but for the intrepidity as well as the Pye of 
Colonel W AKkeFriELp, on whom the command devolved, (KinLOocH 
having been despatched ‘to Vittoria, to inspect the state of another 
regiment of Lancers, ostensibly but really, we should think, to get 
him out of the way,) the consequences would have been very serious. 
The mutineers, in nutaber about forty, having been ‘seized, five 
of the ringleaders were ordered to receive 500 lashes each; but 
Colonel WAKEFIELD took upon himself to pardon them; and the 
result was the restoration of order. 





The Indian warfare in Florida still continues. A large de- 
tachment of Indians escaped from the American forces, and made 
their way through the province, killing all the inhabitants, young 
and old, of both sexes, whom they could seize. 

The Mexicans have renewed the war in Texas, with a determi- 
nation, if possible, to exterminate. the Yankee intruders. 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
1, IntsH Cuurcn ReErorm. 


In the House of Commons, on ‘Tuesday, the Order of the Day 
having been read for the consideration of the Lords’ amendments to 
the Irish Tithe Bill, ; 

Lord Joun RussExt rose and addressed the House. He began by 
requesting attention to a point which regarded the privileges of the 
Commons of England. Agreeing with Mr. Pym, one of their early 
authorities, he did not think that their privileges were mere matters of 
form, or of slight import, but of great weight and value. In this bill 
four alterations had been made by the Peers. First, the rent-charge 
had been changed from seven-tenths to three-fourths. Second, the dis- 
tribution of the incomes of the parochial clergy had been altered, and 
the amount to be distributed increased. Third, part of the clause 
which gave the surplus of revenue to the Consolidated Fund had 
been struck out. Fourth, the clause giving 50,000/, a year out of the 
Consolidated Fund, for the moral and religious instruction of the 
people of Ireland, had been omitted. As a consequence of these 
alterations, half the title—the words ‘for the promotion of the religious 
and moral instruction”—had been struck out; as well as half the pre- 
amble, both in bulk and substance. These alterations were of grave 
importance ; and alterations affecting in a less degree the privileges 
of the House had in former times caused the rejection of mea- 
sures on their return from the House of Peers to the Commons. 
In the year 1772, a provision in a corn-bill passed by the Com- 
mons, - granting a bounty on exportation, was erased by the 
Peers; and though the alteration diminished the burdens of the 
people, the Speaker said he would perform his part on the occa- 
sion, and tossed the bill over the table on the floor, and Members 
on both sides kicked it out of the House. If he were to confine 
himself to mere matter,of privilege, Lord John did not know why 
he should not treat this bill as one unworthy the consideration of the 
Commons; but he hoped he should be excused—that he should not be 
thought to renounce any of their privileges—if he passed by the ques- 
tion of privilege, in order to arrive at the merits of the question. The 
pill, in fact, had not for its object to add any thing to the Consolidated 
Fund, or to furnish any thing in the way of Supply to the King. 
That part of it which related to the Consolidated Fund was merely 
incidental ; and he should be very sorry, by interposing a question of 
privilege, to prevent the House from coming to a decision on the sub- 
stantial question before it. At the same time, he gave up nothing as 
regarded the privileges of the House; and he must say, that this was 
not atime when the House should be forward in surrendering any of its 
privileges with respect to Supply. He proceeded to state the alterations 
made by the Peers in the bill. First, as to the alteration of the rent- 
charge from seven-tenths to three-fourths, he should only say that he 
knew of but one reason for it—the impression that the Church revenues. 
were better collected now than some time ago. Secondly, the incomes 
of the clergy were altered. The provision in the original bill was, 
that when there were few Protestants the income of the clergyman 
should not exceed a certain amount, but that it should be proportionally 
increased with the numbers of the Protestants. Undoubtedly the 
effect of this would be, that tithes paid by the Catholics of the South 
would be distributed among the Protestants of the North; but then, 
a compensation for this was to be found in the provision for devoting 
50,000/. a year for the education of the people generally. But the 
Lords, with a view apparently of taking care that there should be no 
surplus, had provided that the income of no clergyman should be re- 
duced below 3001. a year, although his church might be empty! He held 
in his hand a list of nine parishes with a Protestant population varying 
from 14 to 72—in all 247—for whose religious instruction 5,7901. a year 
was paid. The Lords proposed, that in future 2,700/., or 11/. a head, 
should be devoted to these parishes; and the surplus was to be given 
the clergymen of parishes with more than 1000 Protestants. Thus, in 
Belfast, there are 17,942 Churchmen, andin the Archdeacony of Dublin 
15,599: these parishes might be divided, and the surplus of the income of 
the fourteen parishes above-named might be paid over for the support of 
the wealthy Protestants of Belfast and Dublin. Now how was such 
an arrangement to satisfy the Irish people? Dean Swift had said, that 

y paying a clergyman you only paid a country gentleman for wearing 
a black coat ; but according to this bill, the money paid by the Catholics 
would be spent in Dublin or Belfast, and not by a gentleman resident 
among them. Sucha plan never could and never ought to give satis- 
faction. The Ministerial bill had defects and anomalies; but the ano- 
malies in the bill as returned to them from the Lords were ten times 
more gross and glaring. It contained every thing objectionable, every 
thing contradictory, every thing irritating and vexatious; and omitted 
every thing soothing and conciliatory. In the list of benefices there 
were many with few more than 100 Protestants, the incomes of the 
clergymen being 500. a year. In all these there was to be no altera- 
tion—no proportion between duty and emolument. Ministers had pro- 
vided most liberally for the Church, They left it two Archbishops 








and ten Bishops, the lowest with 5000/. a year. Clergymen with large 
congregations were to have 400/. or 500/. a year, and even the eurates 
were better provided for than the English curates. Having done’this, 
then they provided for the instruction of the people; but that object 
had been altogether omitted in the bill sent to them by the Lords. He 
adverted to the various majorities by which the principle of the Appro- 
priation-clause had been confirmed by the House of Commons, and to 
the great benefits which would have accrued to the Church had ithe 
Lords agreed with the Commons. The Government would have been 
pledged to collect the rent-charges—to stand between the clergymen 
and the tithe-payers, and to pay regularly 70 per cent. upon their nominal 
claims to the clergy, who would have stood by in ease and security, 
exempt from all squabbles incident to the collection of tithes. The 
people of Ireland would have seen, that if their petitions had not been 
altogether granted, yet that they were not forgotten in the settlement of 
the great question; and whatever was unpalatable would have been 
smoothed down by a Government having a sympathy with the people. 
All this good the Lords had rejected by rejecting the principle of the 
bill. Lord John Russell said that he and his colleagues would not de- 
part from that princip.e— 

« Tt may be a question for the House to consider, whether, having solemnly 
adopted that principle, it is now prepared, because the House of Lords has re- 
jected it, to yield a point so important, and to endeavour to concur with'the 
other branch of the Legislature, by accepting this bill, or by the introduction 
of a new measure? If the Members of the House of Commons, the Represen- 
tatives of the People of the empire, choose to go to the bar of the Lords, and 
in humble guise recant their former solemn resolution, agree to the rejection of 
its principle, acknowledge their error, accept the lesson of wisdom and policy 
taught them by the Lords, and submit to their dictation, I can only say that I 
would not accompany them. (Much cheering.) We are prepared to stand 
upon the principle we have professed. We maintained that that alr was 
essential to a final settlement of the Tithe question, when we were out of office 5 
and if, while we are in office, the House of Commons thinks proper to affirm 
an opposite principle, amounting to a denial of that which we asserted, of 
course it will be our duty to resign, and to pretend no longer to govern the 
councils of this country.” (Cheers from all sides.) ; 

It had been said that the Tithe question would be settled if the bill 
of the Lords were agreed to; but nothing could be more preposterous. 
So far from settling it, they would only be provoking a fresh contest— 
renewed agitation. What had been the consequence of agitation on a 
less exciting question than that of tithes—Catholic Emancipation? 
On this subject he would read the words of one for whom he should 
always entertain the highest respect—Lord Brougham. Speaking on 
this point, Lord Brougham had said— 

“ The burden of the cry was, ‘It is no time for concession ; the people are 
turbulent, and the Association dangerous.” That summer passed, and the fer- 
ment subsided not. Autumn came, but brought not the blessed fruit of peace : 
on the contrary, all Ireland was convulsed with the unprecedented conflict 
which returned the great chief of the Catholics to sit in a Protestant Parlia- 
ment. Winter bound the earth in chains, but it controlled not the popular 
fury, whose surges, more deafening than the tempests, lashed the frail bulwarks 
of law founded upon injustice. Spring came, but no ‘ cthereal mildness’ was 
its harbinger, or followed in its train: the Catholics became stronger by every 
month’s delay, displayed a deadlier resolution, and proclaimed their wrongs in 
a tone of louder defiance than before. And what course did you, at this mo- 
ment of greatest excitement, and peril, and menace, deem it most fitting to pur- 
sue? Eight months before, you had been told how unworthy it would be to 
yield when men clamoured and threatened. No change had happened in the 
interval, save that the clamours were become far more deafening, and ‘the 
threats beyond comparison more overbearing. What, nevertheless, did your 
Lordships do?—Your duty; for you despised the cuckoo-note of the season, 
* not to be intimidated.’ You granted all that the Irish demanded, and you 
saved your country. Was there in April a single argument advanced which 
had not held good in July ?—None, absolutely none, except the new height to 
which the dangers of longer delay had risen, and the increased vehemence with 
which justice was demanded ; and yet the appeal to your pride which had pre- 
vailed in July was made in vain in April, and you wisely and patrioticall 
granted what was asked, and ran the risk of being supposed to yield davegh 
fear !” 

At that time there was at the head of the Government a man who 


from the calamities of war had learned how to estimate the blessings of 


peace; but he feared that now there was no person who could control 
the opponents of the Irish claims as the Duke of Wellington had done. 
Their opponents now would carry on the resistance to the Irish claims 
ina very different spirit. ‘ Now,” said Lord John, addressing the 
Opposition Members— 

“ You would have crime and outrage excited and kept up by every means, 
showing itself where it was least expected, least hoped to exist; you would have 
ccuris of justice becoming places from which mandates would issue, by which 
great outrage would take place; you would have the people of this country ex- 
cited against the people of Ireland, from declamation against their religion, 
from imputations against their country, and from reflections against their racee— 
(Much cheering fiom the Ministerial benches )—and all for the purpose of pro- 
moting, first, a national feeling on the part of Englishmen that they were 
bound in honour to resist the claims of the Irish people, and secondly, a national 
feeling on the part of Irishmen that they were not to meet justice from Eng- 
land. (Loud and repeated cheers.) And, indeed, Sir, I think I am not 
mounting to any extravagant height when I express my belief, that no means, 
however base, however despicable, however criminal, would be spared to exe 
cite this religious dissension. Forgery itself—( Prolonged cheers )—might be 
resorted to for the purpose of provoking the Protestant people of England 
against their Catholic fellow countrymen; and,.no doubt, there would be found 
too many people, who, when the fraud was discovered, would be ready to re- 
gard it as merely an ‘ingenious device.’ (Zoud and prolonged cheering from 
the Ministerial benches, in which several of the Opposition joined.) Yes, 
Sir, under the system I am describing, you would have injustice perpetuated 
under the name of law, and hatred inculeated under the guise of religion.” 

He advised the Opposition not to depend on large majorities in the 
House of Peers. In the American War, they who were for concilia- 
tion seldom numbered a quarter of the Legislature. On one occasion, an 
ancestor of his own divided with only four against a motion of the Lord 
Chancellor of the day ; and he was convinced that with regard to the 
Irish claims, denial of justice would be followed up by tardy, perhaps 
ineffectual submission. Lord John Russell concluded by moving that 
the further consideration of the amendments of the Lords be postponed 
to that day three months. 


Sir Roserr Pert rose with an air of much importance, and 





observed, that if there was any ground for supposing that their privi- 
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leges had been infringed by the course taken by the Peers in regard to 

, it was their duty to guard their privileges by rejecting it on 
that account; and not to content themselves, as Lord John Russell had 
done, with a half assertion and then an abandonment of their right. 
He contended that the Lords had done nothing inconsistent with the 
ng of the Commons; and quoted Hatsell's Precedents in con- 

ation of his opinion, that as the bill was not one of Supply, or af- 
fecting the taxation of the people, the Commons had no right to com- 
plain of the alterations made by the Lords. He was for coming di- 
opal to the question; but would not allow Lord John Russell to pick 
up the stray votes of those who, disapproving of his motion, might 
still reject the Lords’ amendments under the idea that they infringed 
upon their privileges. - He would refer to and abide by the decision of 
the Speaker upon this question; and if it was decided that the House 
ought not to entertain the bill of the Lords on the ground that it was a 
money bill altered, then he would give Ministers an opportunity of 
discussing the question on its merits, by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill of the same description as that which they were now called upon 
to consider. Sir Robert then appealed formally to the Speaker. 

Lord Joun RussEtt interposed, amidst loud cries of “ Chair, 
Chair!” to state that he had distinctly expressed his opinion, that 
though the alteration of the Lords in that clause which related to the 
payment into the Consolidated Fund was of a nature to bring the 
question formally within the privileges of the House, still, as the bill 
was not one of Supply to the King, but for the regulation of the moral 
instruction of the Irish people, he had thought it best not to raise 
the question of privilege, but proceed to discuss the real merits of the 
question before the House. 

Sir Roserr Peet professed himself quite at a loss to reconci’. cue 
reference to the kicking a bill out of the House, with the whisper of a 
doubt, the gemitus columba, they had just heard. 

The Speaker said, he would give his opinion as briefly as the im- 
portance of the question would allow. 

* If the bill had been limited to a new distribution of the existing property 
of the Irish Church, I am of opinion, that difference between this House and 
the House of Lords as to the proportions in which that property should be dis- 
tributed, would not have been a violation of the privileges of the Commons. 
If the grant of 50,000/. per annum for education had been left in the bill, the 
Lords could not have diminished the amount of the contemplated surplus, be- 
eause that would have diminished the fund to be applied to the repayment of 
the Consolidated Fund, and would have been inconsistent with the privileges of 
this House, because it would have increased the burdens on the people. The 
difficulty arises from the insertion of the grant of 50,000/. for education. In 
considering this bill, I have looked to the privileges of the Lords as well as of 
the Commons; and I feel, that the clause remaining, the Lords could have 
made no other amendment than to give a little more ora less to the clergy, but 
without altering the total amount. Still it may be said, that this House has 
made a grant on the condition of the Lords agreeing to the whole bill; and the 

uestion is, whether they might not contend that that grant having been made, 
the Lords had no-right to alter the bill? This would be a strong assertion of 
privilege; and it is chiefly in the view of this case being quoted as a precedent 
that I think this question important. The House has, chevetite, to consider 
whether they will press their privilege so far, or whether, if they consent to 
agree with the Lords’ amendments, they will not guard against the effect of the 
precedent by a special entry on their journals.” 

Sir Rosert Peet proceeded. ‘ The point of privilege being thus 
disposed of ”»— 

The Speaker interrupted Sir Robert, to correct his apparent misap- 
prehension— 

* This House proposed to make a grant of money on certain considerations, 
and embodied the grant, coupled with the considerations upon which it was to 
be made, in a bill, and sent it up to the House of Lords. The question is, whe- 
ther such a bill is to be regarded as a money bill, and whether an alteration of 
its provisions by the House of Lords is to be regarded as an infraction of the 
privileges of this House ?” 

Sir Rozert Peet considered himself at liberty, at any rate, to con- 
sider the bill before the House, unembarrassed by the question of pri- 
vilege. He observed that he had been charged with consenting to an 
alienation of Church property, by voting for the deduction of 25 per 
cent. from the tithes to be paid by the landlord; but that was incor- 
rect, seeing that the 25 per cent. was given merely as a compensation 
for the liability to pay transferred by the bill from the occupying tenant 
to the landlord. With respect to the alterations of the Lords, he con- 
tended that they were perfectly fair, and that the allowance of 3001. 
a year was little enough for an educated clergyman, whose benefice 
might extend over thirty square miles. The Lords had also provided 
that any surplus fund that might accrue from the reduction of the in- 
comes of certain benefices should be devoted in the first instance to 
the building of glebe-houses, there being 400 benefices in Ireland with- 
out glebe-houses. Was there any thing unreasonable in that? He 
was surprised to hear Lord John Russell oppose the application of 
funds raised in one part of the country to the payment of clerical in- 
comes in another, especially when he recollected Lord John’s support 
of the Established Church Bill, which diverted from the see of Dur- 
ham funds which were claimed for Durham purposes. The education 
clause had been struck out by the Lords; but be would say now as he 
had said before, that if a case were made out for it, he was ready to 
vote 50,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund for the purposes of educa- 
tion, on the understanding that, conformably with the plan of Lord 
Stanley and the promise of Lord Morpeth, it should on no account be 
used for the purpose of educating the people in Catholic tenets. He 
agreed with Lord Stanley, that in the circumstances of Ireland, if the 
people were to be educated at all, it must be on the broad principles of 
Christianity, without reference to particular faith. For such a pur- 
pose he would vote money out of the revenue of the country; and it 
was, therefore, unfair for Lord John Russell to pretend that to pro- 
vide education for the impoverished tenant, it was necessary to alienate 
the property of the Church. The benefits that would accrue from 
passing the bill as returned to them by the Lords, might be thus 
summed up— 

‘By the bill, as it now stands, you get a reduction of 25 per cent. on the 
amount of composition for tithe; you impose the whole of the rent-charge estat 
blished in lieu of tithe upon the landlord; you relieve the occupying tenan- 
altogether from any direct payment; you remove the minister of the Establish- 
ment from any conflict with the tithe-payer, because you’ place the collection of 
tithes in the hands of a department of the Government; you insure the revenue 





of every living, without exception, where the income of the clergyman is 
than 500I. p gins: you ren also the revenue of ev livts situated in 
towns; you insure a consideration of the state of the church, of the necessa 
repairs of the church, of glebes and of glebe-houses; you take effectual pre- 
cautions against every alleged abuse in the Church, against pluralities, and 
against what hitherto Moen eo considered exorbitant incomes ; all these bene- 
ficial objects you will insure if you consent to adopt the bill as it now stands.” 
But all these advantages were rejected by Lord John Russell, be« 
cause the bill did not embody within itself the principle of the alie- 
nation of Church property—a principle rejected by a large majority in 
one House, and supported by a small and decreasing majority in the 
other. Sir Robert went on to contend, that if the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland were provided with incomes befitting educated gentlemen, 
bound to exercise hospitality, there could be nosurplus. He denied that 
the bill, with the Appropriation-clause, would be likely to give satis. 
faction to the tithe-payer, more than without it. What satisfaction 
would it be to the impoverished farmer to be told, that instead of 
paying fivepence to the clergyman, he was only to pay him fourpence, 
and the other penny to the Consolidated Fund, to repay a sum advanced 
from that fund for the purposes of education? ‘They were told that 
the point now in dispute must be conceded at some future time; but 
the question they had now to consider was, whether the demand was 


just and reasonable, and whether the concession of it was likely to pro-¢}} 


mote the tranquillity of Ireland. Lord John Russell had said that his 
proposal would benefit the Church: on this point he was at variance 
with Lord Melbourne. Lord Melbourne had said in the House of 
Peers— , 

**T cannot conceal from myself that this measure will be, in the first instance, 
and for a certain time, a heavy blow and a great discouragement to Protest- 
antism in Ireland ; and that it will be also a great triumph to the adverse party. 
I admit the great peril and danger which ane agai age upon and accom- 
panies such mighty and fundamental changes. he shake and convulsion 
which they create render doubtful the safety not only of the Establishment, but 
of the Constitution itself.” ‘* Remembering (continued Sir Robert) the assu- 
rances you gave at the Union with respect to the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land ; remembering the hope you held out that the removal of civil disabilities, 
so far from prejudicing, would increase the security of that Church, I greatly 
doubt, whatever be the alternative, the justice or the policy of giving this heavy 
blow to Protestantism in Ireland. If that blow be inevitable, this I know, that 
we are much more likely to seek some security against its prejudicial effects by 
resisting its course, and standing erect against it, than by lending our arms to 
add vigour to it. (Zoud cheers). If that heavy blow must be given, we will 
not unite in dealing it; if that cheer of adverse triumph must be raised, our 
voices shall not swell the shout; if the pillars of the Church, and of the Con- 
stitution itself, must undergo a shake and a convulsion, then we, seeing no abso- 
lute necessity for this injustice, protest against the policy of it, and refuse to be 
Parties to it.” 


Sir Robert concluded by moving that the Lords’ amendments be 
taken into consideration “ now.” 


Mr. Evetyn Denison spoke against, and Lord Sanpon in favour 
of the Lords’ amendments. 


Mr. Hume said, that neither bill was sufficient for the purpose of 
reforming the Church of Ireland. He should be acting dishonestly if 
he said that the Ministerial measure went far enough ; but he consi- 
dered it very far superior to that which came from the Lords, and he 
took it with the intention to make a further demand when time and 
place suited. It was impossible to consider the bill, if it passed, as a 
final measure. Sir Robert Peel had asked triumphantly whether 3001. 
a year was too much for an educated clergyman? but there were in 
England 5230 curates whose incomes averaged 81/. a year only. If he 
were consistent, Sir Robert Peel would vote to give every working 
clergyman in England 300/. a year— 

Mr. Hume would have clergymen paid on the same principle that soldiers 
and sailors were paid. Yes, and he looked upon it that clergymen were far 
below soldiers and sailors in the services they rendered to the country. But 
the truth was, that the whole of this struggle was for the loaves and fishes. 
It was all a love of money. (Cheers andlaughter.) The struggle was how 
to make the most money of the Church, and to pay as little as possible to those 
who did the most work. 

Sir Robert Peel had alluded to the smallness of the majority in 
support of the Appropriation principle— 

But did the right honourable baronet forget his own speech when he was 
taking leave of office? In that speech he said that he had hoped to break 
down the majority of twenty that first appeared against him; but finding that 
he was unable to do so, and that the majority had increased to so large a nume 
ber as twenty-seven, he thought it his duty to resign. (Ministerial cheers.) 
Yet, after this, the right honourable baronet said that the Government ought 
not to persevere with sosmall a majority as twenty-six. Honourable gentlemen 
opposite really forgot themselves. They were like the animals that thought 
no one could see them but themselves. They were like the Chinese eye, that 
thought no one equal to it. (Zaughter.) He would recommend Sir Robert 
Peel to read his own speech made to his own Parliament, where he confessed 
that he could not go on with a majority of twenty-seven against him. But 
then Sir Robert said that he had the Lords with him. What cared he 
about the Lords? (Zaughter.) Let the Lords confine themselves to their 
own Chamber. What community of feeling was there between the Lords and 
the people of this country? And could it be said that the people of England 
were adverse to the claims of the Irish nation? They called themselves, he be- 
lieved, sometimes the hereditary protectors of the poor; but did the poor look 
upon them as protectors at all? ‘The fact was, that the people now saw ieee 
them. : 

He advised Sir Robert Peel to yield now as he had yielded before— 

He would remind the right honourable baronet of his persevering opposition 
for many years to conceding the claims of the Roman Catholics, and how he 
was afterwards driven to a sudden concession of those claims. He would re- 
commend him to benefit by past experience, and concede Church Reform in 
time. This would be no further a blow to the Protestants of Ireland than it 
went to destroy that Orange : faction which had so long prevented the people 
of Ireland from being treated as they ought. It would be a blow struck at 
oppression, and to relieve the oppressed. 

Mr. Suaw contended that the whole of the Church revenues would 
afford but very moderate incomes for the clergy, and that there would 
be no surplus. He denied that the Catholics paid the tithes: every=- 
body knew that they were paid by the Protestant landlords. He sup- 
ported the amended bill, as one that would give peace to Ireland. 

Mr. O’LocHtLen reminded Mr. Shaw, that he had opposed a bill 
giving 40 per cent. to the tithe-payer, on account of its inadequacy . 
restore tranquillity to Ireland: how then did he suppose that a bill 
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which deducted only 25 per cent. from the tithes, would have that effect ? 
Sir Robert Pee) had said that the 25 per cent. was a compensation 
merely for the transfer of a liability to pay tithes from the oceupier to 
the landlord: but it happened that, at present, half the landowners were 
under contract to pay the whole of the tithe to the clergyman. There 
could be no transfer of liability ; and in the case of half the landowners 
there was, therefore, an alienation of Church property—25 per cent. 
being taken from the Church and given to them. ow would Sir 
Robert Peel answer that? Mr. O’Loghlen adverted at some length 
to the charge of perjury brought against the Catholic Members by the 
Bishop of Exeter, which he declared to be false and calumnious. He 
asserted his right to vote on all subjects brought before Parliament ; 
and said that they who questioned this right, should move to expel 
Catholic Members from the House— 

Attempts might be made to excite the prejudices of the people of England by 
raising the cry of ‘‘ the Church in danger,” and by other ingenious devices ; 
but did they believe that they could make a convert of any person who was a 
Roman Catholic, by the terror of the writs of rebellion, and the large costs of 
suits in the Court of Exchequer? Did they imagine they could extend the 
Protestant religion in that way? It would be a better remedy for the evils of 
which they complained, to give their support to this bill. He knew that in 
voting for it he should be denounced as an enemy of the Established Church. 
He might be called “* a tremendous perjurer ; ” if he were, he could not help it. 
He denied that he ever was an enemy of the Protestant Church, or of the 
Protestant clergy: many of his best friends were members of the Protestant 
Church. He would say, that he was indeed an enemy of that Church, who in 
any way tried, whether by political intrigue or otherwise, to raise himself to a 
station which he ought not to occupy; and who, having attained it, instead of 
devoting himself to the promotion of peace and good-will among men, mixed in 
political strife, showed himself the slavé of those bad, of those bigoted passions 
which disfigured human nature, and became the propagator of any calumnies 
which malice or bigotry might invent. (Much cheering.) 

Sir James GRAHAM said, that he was satisfied to leave Roman 
Catholic Members to interpret the oath according to their own con- 
sciences ; feeling assured that if those gentlemen believed the billas sent 
up to the other House was calculated to overthrow the Church, they 
would have opposed it. Sir James argued, that the settlement of the 
tithe question, proposed by Ministers, would not be satisfactory to the 
Irish ; and he read a long extract from a letter of Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford to Mr. O’ Connell in confirmation of that opinion. Neither would 
it be satisfactory to the people of England; and that was evident from 
the results of the elections which had taken place since the question of 
Appropriation had been brought forward in Parliament. Sir James 
referred to the defeat of the Liberal candidates in several counties ; 
and in Newcastle—one of those towns which were described as the 
seats of enlightment as distinguished from the stupid ignorance which 
was said to pervade the counties. The late Member for Newcastle 
had been threatened (as he had himself been) with the loss of his seat 
for opposing Ministers on this question; but the result proved that there 
was as little danger for a candidate of his opinions in Newcastle, as for 
himself in Cumberland. There was a witness behind him (Mr. Hodg. 
son) who would say that he had been elected expressly on the ground 
of his opposition to the Approptiation principle. [Here Sir James 
was interrupted by a Member on the Ministerial benches, who called 
out “ ‘Triennial Parliaments!? Sir James, thinking he said “ Try a 
new Parliament,” observed that it was excellent advice. Being made 
aware of his mistake, he remarked that several of the Ministers were 
opposed to Triennial Parliaments.] The interruption seemed to dis- 
concert Sir James ; who, quitting that part of his subject, proceeded to 
ridicule the Ministerial measure, as one totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose it professed to have in view; and contended, that the real aim of 
the Catholics was to seize Protestant property for their own Church. 

Mr. Sueit said, he would tell Sir James Graham the meaning of the 
exclamation “ Triennial Parliaments! ” which he did not appear to have 
understood. Atthe Newcastle election, the unsuccessful candidate was 
asked if he would support Triennial Parliaments, which he declined to 
do, while his opponent was pledged to vote for them. The unsuc- 
cesful candidate had also been a Tory Member for one of the Duke 
of Northumberland’s boroughs, while his opponent had voted for 
the Reform Bill; therefore, Sir James would see that the standard of 
successful Toryism was not unfurled at Newcastle. As to Cumber- 
Jand, he knew little of it; but in 1831, Sir James Graham delivered a 
speech which was very well received, and was an indication of the state 
of popular feeling there. Sir James, speaking of Sir James Scarlett, 
said he had once been his ‘ valued friend,” but was now “a recreant 

Whig.” Sir James also advised the people to exact a pledge in favour 
of Reform from Lord Lowther. This showed the state of public feel- 
ing in Cumberland. He was glad to see that Sir James did not coin- 
cide with the Bishop of Exeter in his imputation of perjury. Indeed, 
Sir James had differed much from the Bishop, both in theory and 

ractice. In 1830, he had given notice of a motion denouncing the 

ishop for holding the living of Stanhope in commendam, and now he 
, ~2pudiated the imputation of perjury on his Catholic fellow subjects. 
That did him credit. 

, “ With respect to the Catholic oath,” continued Mr. Sheil, ‘I do assure the 
right honourable baronet, that, as far as I am individually concerned, I have no 
intention to subvert the Church. I wish to curtail it; I wish to reduce it to 
the dimensions of the Church of Scotland ; I wish to proportion the payment 
to the service performed ; where there are no Protestants, I see no pretence 
for paying a clergyman the exorbitant sum of 300I. a year. The right honour- 
able baronet adverted to the speech of the Member for Tamworth, in which 
that right honourable gentleman declared, that if the pillars of the Church 
must at last be shaken, he at least would not concur in their concussion, nor 

accessory to their prostration. Sir, I do not desire to overthrow the pillars 
of the Church ; I wish to take down the golden dome, in order to prevent it by 
its = from bi pn the altar under its ruins.” ( Loud cheers. ) 

e was glad that the question of privil 
glad also that it had been introduced. “gp. Stalin a ti be 

“ Tam glad that, on mere matter of form, the debate has not turned ; but I am 

pA lade oT prerogatives of the People have been recalled to the 
on. ¢ time may not be far distant when the redress of griev. 

ances must precede the supply of the exigencies of the Crown. But, although 
Privilege is put aside, let not dignity be forgotten. For once let us follow the 
example of the Lords. They rejected the amended Municipal Reform Bill, 
th ‘ause It was inconsistent with their House to recede from the ground which 
ey had deliberately taken ; and shall we, after having passed a resolution de- 





claratory of the policy by which Ireland must be for the future governed—after 
having, with that resolution, annihilated and created a Cabinet—after having 
embodied the principle of that resolution in two successive bills, in two succes~ 
sive sessions—shall we, I say, accept a bill founded on a principle diametrically 
the reverse of that thus solemnly and repeatedly adopted, and without which we 
have proclaimed the tranquillity of Ireland to be hopeless?” 

The seven millions of aliens and perjurers would scarcely be recon- 
ciled to the measure by the share which Lord Lyndhurst and the 
Bishop of Exeter had had in its production— 

“‘ The conjunction of this honest lawyer and of this Christian ecclesiastic is 
not a little curious. I remember a striking speech against Catholic Emanei- 
pation, made by Sir John Copley as Master of the Rolls, which Mr. Canning 
more than intimated was derived from a notorious pamphlet of the day. Mr. 
Canning exclaimed ‘ This speech 

“ Was once Toby Philpott’s-—.’ , 
(Loud laughter.) Is it not an odd cointidence, that Copley aud Phillpotts, 
the one metamorphosed into my Lord Lyndhurst, and the other into the Most 
Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of Exeter, should be still political 
associated ; and that the former should denounce as aliens, and the latter shoul 
involve a whole nation in one comprehensive and flagitious imputation? Aliens 
and perjurers' Is this the Conservative process of conciliation, and is it thus 
that those passions are to be assuaged which disturb the peace and arrest the 
prosperity of our unfortunate country!” (Long and continued cheers. ) 

He wished to consider not only the merits of the question, but the 
relative strength of the contending parties, and the chance each had of 
victory— 

‘© Who are you, and who are we? My answer to the first question shall be 
fair; and you will permit me, in answering the second question, to be frank | 
Do not imagine that I mean to undervalue the importance of the Conservative 
party. I am willing to take you at your own price, which is rather a high 
standard of appreciation. You say that you have the Aristocracy, the Gentry, 
the Clergy, the Army, the Magistracy, and the House of Lords. You have not 
all the House of Lords: you have not the Cavendishes, nor the Russells, mo, 
nor the Stanleys in the House of Lords. (Loud cheers.) Some of you say 
that you have the King, and that Windsor is only an appurtenance to Apsley 
House. I do not agree in this opinion; for I remember that the Duke of 
Clarence, on the 23d of February 1829, turned to the bench of Bishops and 
asked them whether they would dare to call themselves the ministers of peace 
if they contributed to civil war in Ireland? (Loud cheers.) This speech I 
beg respectfully to recommenc to the episcopa! meditations of Dr. Phillpotts; 
and I trust that one of the dignitaries of the Church will derive dag 
from the truly Christian sentiments expressed by the illustrious personage w 
is now its head.” 

He would now tell them who their opponents were— 

“But it is better that before I tell you who we are, I should first tell you whag 
we were. In 1793 we were not half in number that we now are; we had no 
intelligence, no education, no concert, no property; and yet even then we ex- 
torted from England the elective franchise. England put into a hand which 
she did not know to be gigantic, a weapon from the armoury of the constitution, 
with which from crest to centre Toryism has been cloven. I spring witha 
single bound over an interval of forty-three years, and hurry to the 13th of 
April 1829. On that day the great charter of Irish liberty was ratified, and 
the King uttered those words of power, ‘ Le Roi le veut.’ No, he did not choose 
it, nor did you choose it, not the Lords, nor the gentry, nor the clergy, nor the 
army, nor the magistracy; but we were resolved upon it, and I tell you that to 
the question before the House we bring the same unconquerable will and the 
same indomitable determination ; and that, delay this question as you muy, exe 
cite the fanaticism of England as you may, employ this question to get into 
Downing Street as you may, still you must yield at last, and to Ireland, at 
last, justice shall be done. (Ztenewed cheers.) I know that you are in the 
habit of speaking and of writing with derision upon the phrase, ‘ Justice te 
Treland.” It is quite natural that you should do so. At Madrid they laughed 
at justiceto the Creole. At the Hague they laughed at justice to Belgium. 
There is an exceeding!y good picture by Copley in the National Gallery of the 
death of Chatham, and | remember that on the morning on which I read the 
Alien speech, I was struck by that picture, and while I looked upon the fine re- 
presentation of the expiring statesman, some of the most remarkable words 
which he had ever uttered came back to my recollection—‘ Do justice te 
America; do it to-night—do it before you sleep.” 

The contest should not be carried on in the field—there should not 
be another Boyne or Aughrim, but the battle should be fought on that 
floor. But to revert to details— 


‘* What is the state of the Roman Catholic people of Ireland? Let us take 
Roman Catholic property first into consideration. I know it is the fashion te 
say the Irish Roman Catholics are destitute of property. It is natural that 
you should think se, for your ancestors left us tolerably bare. You put Ireland 
through a process unexampled in the history of confiscation. If I may be per- 
mitted to play upon a word, I should say that the history of Irish Protestantism 
is to be found in Rapin. (Zaughter.) You not only took away all we had, 
but you prevented us from acquiring any thing. It was not until 1782 that a 
Roman Catholic could purchase an estate. But since that time our progress in ter- 
ritorial acquisition has been great, and, as is obvious, must every day increase. 
But I am free to admit that the bulk of fee-simple property is Protestant. I 
stop not to ask how much of it is in mortgage to Roman Catholics. My case 
is this, that the mass of property to which political infl is an incident, i 
in the hands of the middle classes. Before the Reform Bill, the great Protes- 
tant proprietors nominated to boroughs, and thus political influence was attached 
to their estates. But a complete transfer of this influence has taken place te 
the body of the inhabitants of towns sending Members to Parliament.” 

As an ocular proof of this change, Mr. Sheil pointed to Sir Robert 
Inglis, once Lord Roden’s Member for Dundalk, now represented by 
that sturdy Reformer Mr. Sharman Crawford— 

‘* The fact is, that the political influence once connected with individual Prox 
testant property has been completely handed over to the mass of merchants, 
traders, and the various classes employed in the different pursuits of busi- 
ness in the Parliamentary boroughs. The same is very much the case im 
several of the counties of Ireland, which have not been divided, nor, if I may 
fabricate the word, been Chandosized. (Zoud cheers.) The voters in popu- 
lous towns outweigh the aristocracy even in county elections, and the grocers 
beat the squires. It must thus appear evident that not only the numbers are 
with us, but that the property distributed amongst those Members is more effi- 
cacious for Parliamentary purposes, and those purposes are the only ones which, 
in a country governed by Parliament, ought in legislation to be taken into ac- 
count. There are various other sources of affluence and of influence opened te 
the man of the community besides agricuiture and trade. Formerly the Pro» 
testants of Ireland enjoyed a complete monopoly of the patronage of the Crown. 
The Pactolus of the Royal bounty rose in the Castle to discharge itself inte 
the reservoir of Protestantism; but now, without distinction of religion, an 
indiscriminate participation takes place in the dignities and emoluments con- 
nected with the departments of the state. The different professions have beem 

thrown opento us, Take the bar as an example of the effect produced by the 
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career which is furnished to the talents of the Irish Catholics. In the year 
1812, Mr. Saurin denounced us as miscreants, and now one of those miscreants 
is his: Majesty’s Attorney-General. (oud cheers.) Roman Catholics are in 
all branches of business at the bar at its highest points) My learned friend the 
Member for Cashel, who holds a topmost place in his profession, is one of his 
Majesty's Jaw officers; and my friend the Member for Clonmel, for talents, 
learning, and station, is unsurpassed at the Chancery bar. To the bench these 
men are rapidly muking their way.” 
He next alluded to the state of the mass of the Irish people— 
** If we were seven millions of mere unintellectual, dull, insensible, de- 
Ee serfs, a mere mass of helotism, to our seven millions little regard should 
paid. Ounce we were sunk indeed by the penal code, but a marvellous 
change has taken place. Men often talk of the great improvement which 
has taken place in Ireland; and in doing so, they refer merely to its ex- 
ternal aspect: its moral one has undergone a still greater alteration. Not 
only has the plough climbed to the top of the mountain, and cultiva- 
tion pierced into the morass, but the mind of Ireland has been reclaimed. 
Loud cheers.) You educate our people; aud with education of the people 
the leng continuance of unnatural and unjust institutions is incompatible. 
But, if education has done much, agitation has done more. Although it 
may have been attended with many evils, it has been accompanied by one 
teat countervailing good. Public opinion, which before did not exist, has 
m created in Ireland. The minds of men of all classes have been inlaid 
with the great principles on which the rights of the majority depend. This 
salutary influence has ascended to the higher classes, spread among the middle, 
and descended among the lower. The humblest peasant has been nobly affected 
by it. Even in the midst of the most abject destitution, he has begun to ac- 
uire asentiment of self-respect. ‘ He venerates himself a man.’ I remember 
the-time when, if you struck an Irish peasant, he cowered beneath the blow. 
Strike him now—the spirit of offended manhood starts up in a breast covered 
with rags. This Celtic blood boils up as yours would ; and he feels and he acts 
as if he were born in this noble land of yours, where the person of every British 
citizen is sacred from affront, and from his birth he had breathed that moral 
atmosphere which Britons are accustomed to inhale. No, Sir, we are not what 
we were. We have not caught the accents of your voices, indeed, but we have 
caught the intonations of your rhymes. Englishmen, we are too like you to 
give you leave to keep us down.” ‘(Loud cheers. ) 
Mr. Sheil concluded by asking what the Tories would do if they 
risked and were beaten in another general election ?— 


“They bid us yield to the Lords. Will they, in that event, yield to the 
People? Will they give up the great principle on which their resistance is 
founded? If the Member for Lancashire will cry out that he will resist it to the 
death, the Member for Tamworth is too wise to do so.” ( Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Hopeson said, that in 1835, when he lost his election, he had 
“eyes himself to vote for Triennial Parliaments: at the last election 

e had not been asked for any pledge ; but bad been returned without 
soliciting a single vote, on the declaration that he would vote against 
the alienation of Church property. 

Mr. Harvey said, that though he had refused to vote when this 
question was last before the House, he should vote that night, when 
the question was whether they should aecept or reject the bill sent 
down from the Lords, stripped of its only merit—the Appropriation- 
clause. He had listened to Mr. Sheil’s eloquent speech; but though 
that gentleman referred much to the past, he had said nothing of the 
future operation of the bill. For his part, he did not expect it to pro- 
duce tranquillity in Ireland. Mr. Sheil had disclaimed all wish to in- 
jure the Protestant Church; but it appeared to him that a Catholic 
must wish to subvert it— 

As the case stood at present, the Church Establishment of Ireland was con- 
ducted upon principles to which the great majority of the people were, in their 
consciences, opposed, and he was one who thought that, if a Church Establish- 
ment was to be maintained at all, it ought at least to be an establishment 
whose ‘tenets were in conformity to the doctrines and feelings predominant 
amongst the majority of the population. The institutions of the country ought 
to be applied to the utmost possible extent according to the wants and desires 
of the people. Upon this principle he held it to be impossible to maintain a 
Church Establishment in Ireland which was made use of by a small minority 
of communicants. What course, then, was to be pursued? The only course, 
in his opinion, was to withdraw all legislative conntenance from both Churches, 
and to apply the revenues of the Church to the moral instruction and comfort of 
the people at large. 

He looked upon the Appropriation-clause as a worthless, dry aks 
straetion— 

It pretended to apply a certain surplus of Church revenues to the education 
of the people in Ireland; but where was that surplus to be found? The very 
advocates of the measure did not anticipate that they would have any thing of 
the kind for half a century tg come, and then it would only amount to some- 
thing about 50,000/. a year; and in the mean time the anticipations of that 
surplus fund were to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. What, then, did all 
this quarrelling about Appropriation come to? Why both parties seemed to 
understand the principle pretty well, and to act upon it too, by taking care of 
themselves; only that the Conservatives were more honest than their oppo- 
nents. (Loud cheers from the Opposition. ) 

But there was another question fo be considered in relation to this 
subject—namely, the proposal to forgive the 700,000/. advanced out of 
the Million Loan— 

Tt would be recollected that when the House was applied to by Lord Althorp 
for a sum of money to meet the deficiency in the tithe payments of the years 
1830 and 1852, their feelings were harrowed by the touching descriptions 
which were given of the state to which the working clergy in Ireland had been 
reduced by the systematic resistance which had been made to the payment of 
tithes. Curates, men of small estate, but hard worked in their holy avocation, 
Were represented as being entirely dependent for support, together with their 
large families, upon the precarious bounty of their neighbours. One honourable 
Member stated the distress to be so great in many parts, that a poor curate was 
unable to raise the money to release a letter addressed to him from the post- 
office. Well, in consequence of all these appeals, the Million vote was carried ; 
under the understanding, however, that it was to be repaid to the public purse 
by a sort of land-tax, spread over a surface of five years’ time. 

But so far from this money being given to distressed curates, it was 
handed over in lumps to noble laymen and female laymen, if he might 
so term them— 

“*I find on the list every class of persons. There are those on it who find 
their justification in the magnitude of the sums which they demand, and others 
again in the paucity of their amount. There is nothing too large for them 
to seize—there is nothing too small for them to take. I find amongst them 
some very large recipients; and what is remarkable, there is a certain coinci- 
dence between the magnitude of the title as well as the noble possessors’ re- 
Sources and the sums which they have taken. The Duke of Devonshire, for 
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instance, has actually condescended first. to. borrow. and next.to accept in charity 
no less a sum than 3,664/. Now, Sir, not to travel out of the ‘ order’ of nobi- 
lity, whilst dukes have been cramming noble sums, earls too have had their 
share, and one of them, the Earl of Essex, had some pickings of crumbs amount< 
ing to 861. 13s. 4d.” 

They were told not to speak irreverently of the absent; but there 
were names of Members of that House on the list who were present 
to defend themselves— 

“‘T should like to know whether those honourable Members mean to vote on 
this occasion? We have heard a great deal lately of honourable Members sitting 
on Committees or taking part in the discussion upon questions in which 
they have the slightest personal interest. Now, I cannot think that some ho- 
nourable Members will sanction a measure by their vote, one of the objects of 
which is to relieve them from the payment of a debt, which they, as recipients 
of the Million, have consented to incur. As this return is in the hands of hoe 
nourable Members, they can easily see whether they are amongst the number 
of those who receive any portion of the Million, or whether they are not. 
When, on a former occasion, the Pension-list was before the House, I alluded 
to those who received the pensions without reserve; but what will the House 
feel when they are informed, that there are in that list which is now produced, 
ladies, residing in this metropolis, who received part of that grant of a million 
as lay impropriators? Now this isa most flagrant perversion of the original 
intention of the grant; particularly when, on looking over the debates for the 
purpose of strengthening my recollection, I find that Lord Althorp, when some 
distant intimation of an apprehension from past experience was made by any 
honourable Member (though he was disinclined to suppose that so bad an ex< 
ample would be followed) of the event, that what was originally a loan would, 
by some means or other, be converted into a gift—when I say such an opinion 
was indirectly expressed, Lord Althorp, whose fancy and vivid imagina< 
tion were instantly touched by the expression of the remotest apprehension 
of such a circumstance, declared, that if he could possibly conceive such an 
event to arise, he should be the last man to make the proposition which he then 
submitted. And yet 1 am bound to say, that if the list be looked to, the Whigs 
will be found to have at all events as deep a finger in the purse as the Tories.” 
(Laughter and Opposition cheers.) 

They were told that if Ministers were beaten on this question they 
would retire— 

‘*And here I must allude to the repetition of the old story, which I had 
fancied was almost worn-out—namely, that ‘if you leave Ministers in a mino- 
rity on this question, it will so agitate the vessel of the state that in all pro 
bability it will be engulfed in general ruin.’ Now really this is a topic on 
which I can scarcely bring myself to speak with seriousness. The idea of this 
great nation being left in a state of destraction, the cables of the vessel of the 
state cut, and she in danger of running into the wide sea, without having any 
guide to direct her into port,—this statement implies an imputation on the capa- 
city of the people of this empire which I can scarcely for a moment entertains 
Why, let the Tories come in. ( Opposition cheers.) How long would they re« 
main in power? Just so long as they deserved. (Jronical cheers.) ‘They can’t 
stand an hour, unless they are prepared to mend their manners and their mea~ 
sures. But, unfortunately, if they were once in, they need not do much more 
than stick pretty closely to the tactics of predecessors, and give out, that as they 
found a great deal of unfinished work on han¢, they must first turn that out 
before they take any new orders; so that in this way a session or two may be 
consumed before they begin on their own account. But none of those who feel 
bound towithhold their vote from Ministers on this or any such occasion, should 
be guided by any apprehension of the result. We ought to act in such matters 
by the rule which guides our conduct in private life; we ought to do that which 
is right, and which the country requires. The country understands the thing 
very well. We have been six years, since November 1830, looking forward to 
measures of substantial relief; but whether we take the measures with respect 
to the Church, the law, or taxation, or with reference to any of those manifold 
departments which were thought would be better administered, we have been 
grievously disappointed.” j : 

He was disinclined to vote for the Appropriation. clause, because it 
seemed to imply a doubt of the power of Parliament to deal with 
Church property without it— ae 

*¢ But even supposing that this clause had originally any value in it, the worth 
which it posgessed was stripped from it by the Ministers themselves ; who, I 
cannot help thinking, regret that they ever took it in hand, because I and 
several other lionourable Members who voted for that clause voted for it with 
this view, that the example of the reformation of the Church of Ireland would 
travel to that of England, and when once the power of the House was affirmed 
of appropriating a surplus, the example would become invaluable whenever the 
reformation of the abuses of the English Church was proposed. But have the 
Government so acted? Quite otherwise. We have a bill for a better distrie 
bution of Church revenue, which is lauded by Bishops, and with respect to 
which the Prime Minister dealt out summary chastisement on any one who 
ventured to hint a different appropriation of Church property. — It has been 
actually stripped by the Government of all benefit which the application of its 
principle would afford if made with reference to the English Church. Well, 
then, this being the situation, the question is, I should say, that every gen= 
tleman who really believes that the extinction of tithes and the substitution of 
a land-tax are calculated directly and efficiently to tranquillize Ireland, ought 
to support the measure without the Appropriation-clause ; for that clause is, as 
I have said already, a mere abstraction. And what I want to know is this, 
whether any honourable Member who is familiar with the state of Ireland, with 
the feelings of the people and their just expectations, really believes that this 
bill, whether it contain the Appropriation-clause or not, will have that effect. 
Sir, there is not a gentleman connected with that country, who knows its real 
state, that will affirm that proposition. It is much better that the Irish Church 
should remain as it is for the present. The people of Ireland will be able to 
understand the merits of the question by the next session of Parliament. The 
people of England do now understand it; and Iam quite satisfied that oles 
lightened reform and amelioration of the ecclesiastical establishments 0 . 
countries will be more speedily effected by having this bill, which provides for 
neither, postponed.” 

Mr. Caveiisn defended the conduct of the Duke of Perea 
in applying for his tithe arrears out of the Million Loan; view! e 
proved, by quotations from the speeches of Mr. Littleton and o er 
Members, was originally intended for the relief of lay as weil as 
clerical tithe-owners. : 

Lord Sran.ey said, that the real question before the House had 
scarcely been touched upon. The question was this, and this — 

“ Will you accept so much of your own measure as both Houses of a 
ment are willing to carry into effect ; or will you, for another year at least yer i 
say, for a hopeless year), go on protracting the misery and wretepednens 4s 
conflict between parties in Ireland and parties in England, without Sofas 3 
your own object, which you say you desire, which you say would be of 1phite 
benefit, and which we admit, but which you will not consent to here aren 
plished with the consent of the House of Lords and with consent and sa oe 
tion of a large bedy of the Representatives of this House, unless you can a 
to it that which we think objectionable, which we cannot accept. 
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It was “aye” or ‘no”-—would they accept the Lords’ amendments, 
or would they postpone them ? Lord Stanley went on to argue, that if 
the Appropriation principle was conceded, the triumphant enemies of 
the Church would extort one advantage after another, till the Esta- 
blishment was subverted. By a word Government might tranquillize 
Ireland: but if Ministers refused to pass the amended bill, they, and 
not the Lords, denied peace to Ireland. 

Mr. G. F. Younce said, that he had intended to vote for the Lords’ 
amendments; but, upon a careful examination of the bill since he came 
down to the House, he found that, independently of the Appropriation- 
clause, so many vital alterations had been made in the measure, that he 
could not as an honest and consistent man vote for it as it stood. 

The House then divided: 

For the motion of Lord John Russell .............5. 260 





For Sir Robert Peel’s amendment ............ 7 231 
Majority....... ecccsecsceves 20 


su@ The House then adjourned, at two o'clock. 
2. OPERATION OF THE Poor-Law. 


On Monday, Mr. Pouterr Tuomson having moved the Order of 
the Day for going into Committee on the Customs Duties Bill, 

Mr. WALTER moved an amendment, to the effect, that the House, 
early in the next session, should inquire into the operation of the new 
Poor-law, particularly with regard to out-door relief, the separation of 
husbands from their wives, and of parents from their children in work- 
houses. He denied that there was any occasion for that ‘‘ tremendous 
invention,” the new Poor-law, to cure the evils which arose under the 
old system, but which did not properly belong to it. He maintained 
that, invariably, there had been the greatest difficulty in enforcing its 
provisions, especially that of driving people into workhouses before 
they could receive relief. The people would have cursed the Reform 
Bill, if they had anticipated that one of its first fruits would have been 
a measure to remove the indigent and unfortunate from the care of their 
natural guardians to stipendiary strangers, and to substitute in that 
House the heartless speculations of political economists for the feel- 
ings of humanity. Mr. Walter descanted for some time in this strain, 
and concluded with the motion mentioned above. 

Mr. Cripps bore testimony, from his own experience, of the admira- 
ble working of the new law in the agricultural districts. With regard 
to medical assistance, however, he thought the law might be amended. 
There could be little danger of allowing medicine to be given out of 
the workhouse. 

Lord Joun Russet animadverted on the conduct of a certain por- 
tion of the Magistracy of England, who endeavoured to obtain a false 
reputation for humanity, and under pretence of being the exclusive 
friends of the poor, fostered the worst abuses of the old system. He 
then defended the new law, especially that part of it which put an end 
to the pernicious practice of, paying able-bodied labourers out of the 
Poor-rates. The happiest consequences to the labouring population 
had arisen from this regulation. He protested against the practice of 
getting up individual cases, which nobody could immediately contradict, 
though upon inquiry they almost always were proved to be unfounded ; 
and reminded Mr. Wakley, that he had been utterly misinformed with 
regard to a statement he had made of the management of the Stow- 
market Workhouse. As to the workhouse dietary, he could state that 
one of the Guardians of the Poor had lived upon it himself for six weeks, 
and at the end of that period found himself in an improved state of 
health. He refused to give any opinion as to its sufliciency until he 
had made this experiment. Lord John concluded by reading the fol- 
lowing statement of the diminution in the Poor-rates effected since the 
new law came into operation. 





Year, Amount of expenditure, 
‘ ..£6,317,000 
S0edehdovereeesensseesuces eovcccsesosece 5,518,000 
ROD sctenesiens pabekesee apehceasnit wenessapestnanesetees . 4,720,000 
being a decrease, as compared with 1834,— 
a are Re ntnnegtscnss ccsdense edndsevccceneesssnee £799,000 
In 1836 of ....... nianatonansae axocietenan aamnenees ein seibi shins 1,596,000. 


The sum expended for lawsuits was, in 1834, 258,000/. ; in 1836, 171,0001. ; 
showing a decrease of 87,000/, And the total amount of decrease, under various 
heads, which he need not trouble the House by repeating, in the year ending on 
the 25th of March 1836, as compared with 1834, was 1,794,990/. : 

Mr. Rostyson observed, that the cheapness of provisions and un- 
usual demand for labour had done much to produce this result. He 
had always protested against the cruelty of the bastardy clauses in the 
Poor-law, and continued strongly to disapprove of them. 

Lord GRANVILLE SomERsEr considered that it would be very proper 
to institute the inquiry proposed by Mr, Walter. 

Mr. WakLey dwelt upon the hardship of forcing the poor into work- 
houses ; and maintained that they were generally much dissatisfied with 
the bill. He considered the food allowed to the inmates of work- 
ues as insufficient. The person alluded to by Lord John Russell 
might have had a tendency to apoplexy, and be benefited by the restric- 
tion on his food ; but let any Member of that House try it! 

_Mr. Mactean thought that paupers should be allowed to attend 
divine service in their own parish-churches. 

Mr. Harvey said that Ministers had exhausted all their vigour in 
Toe their Poor-law: they had no energy left for any thing else. 

he diet in workhouses had been much extolled; and he thought no 
more proper course could be adopted, than to put the State paupers 
upon ~ Same regimen—the men who lived upon the earnings of the 
ba es whose poverty they pretended to commiserate. 
is r. iuiEns remarked, that though much had been said of the 
+ ory pai of the people with the new law, it ought to be remem- 
ne 7 at out of two hundred and seventy-seven Unions which had 

een formed, complaints had been received from only two. From his 
Fig gia a he earn speak to the beneficial operation of the 
Poor-law. was a mistake to su i i 
liked the old system. ppose that the labouring population 

It was always said and believed that th i i 

. ‘ e English labourer liked to depend 
@pon parish relief. Now, he knew the canteare to be the case; for Bw he 
Commenced his inquiry, he determined to go among the poor themselves, and 





learn from them what their feelings were on the subject, and he could assure 
honourable Members that what they called the poor were far more intelligent ag 
to the practices of their betters than they had the eredit of being. He found 
them having a perfect insight into the selfishness and fraud by which they were 
degraded to be paupers ; and they always agreed with him that the system was @ 
cunningly-devised scheme for lowering their wages and humbling them to the 
lowest pitch which the most selfish master could desire to see. Man after mam 
had told him that they did not wish to go to the parish for relief, but that farmers 
and the employers of labour gave them starving wages, in order to drive 
them there to make other people pay. He had heard also, from labourers 
themselves, that many were relieved by the petty shopkeepers, if they would 
spend the parish money at their shops; and he had heard many a poor mar 
say, that when they saw men no worse off than themselves getting relief, why 
they had thought they had as good a right to get it as they had; and that ae | 
had been induced to apply for parish money in consequence. And they al 
spoke of the change from times that they remembered, and said that if their 
wages were better they would never go to the parish. His impression them 
was, that in every parish of the kingdom there were a fair proportion of the 
poor who were ground down under the old Poor-law system, and who would 
gladly have seen the system altered, so as to enable them to get high wages 
and be independent. 

To amend this system, the first thing to be done was to put an end 
to the practice of paying wages out of the rates— 

The first effect of preventing all this fraud in paying wages out of rates, is to 
raise the price of labour; and his only object in wishing to see the Poor-law 
altered, was that parochial jobbing might be stopped, and that wages might 
rise. And when he considered that the poor were not directly represente im 
this House, that they are first to benefit by the change of the system, and that 
those who are represented in a great measure in this House are interested im 
many of the abuses by which the poor suffered, he owned that he regarded all 
these motions with the view to return to the old system with some little suspi= 
cion. He was sure that honourable Members were wrong in not desiring to do 
any thing to prevent the poor depending on the parish and to enable them to 
get high wages. High wages he looked upon as the great test of the wellbeing of 
acountry; and in this country, where the people onlydesired to get work, and 
who were all industriously inclined, he thought it a peculiar object to secure 
for them high wages. But really, to hear some gentlemen speak about the pro« 
vision for pauperism, one would suppose that the first right of an Englishmam 
was to be a pauper; whereas he thought his first right was to have employ= 
ment, for his industry, and to receive the full value for it. 

Mr. Brotnerton admitted, that in many places the new law worked 
well; but he thought that some alterations might be made with a good 
effect— 

He would allude more particularly to the separation of husbands frons 
wives, and parents from children, and also to the difficulties thrown in the 
way of those confined in workhouses attending places of public worship. He 
admitted, however, that those difficulties did not originate with the present 
Poor-law Bill, for they existed before, although not to the extent that they 
were exercised now. He felt much upon this subject, because he was so imme 
diately connected with the lower orders, whose interests he had deeply at heart. 
When the Poor law Bill was first introduced, he opposed it, on the ground that 
he then thought it would be injurious to the manufacturing districts; but he 
was happy to be able to state that the bill worked very well in those districts, with 
the exception of some cases of hardship which it entailed. Nothing could be 
more painful to a married couple who had lived long together than to be sepa- 
rated. He remembered when he was Overseer, two or three years ago, an old 
man and woman applied to him for relief who had been married a great nume 
ber of years, and they declared to him that they would rather suffer death thaw 
be separated. A case had also come to his knowledge since the passing of the 
present Poor-laws, where a young woman applied to him to interfere to procure 
for her aged mother the continuance of a shilling a week which had hitherto 
been allowed her, but was now stopped,—the young woman’s wish being to 
support her mother, with the aid of this shilling a week, rather than suffer her 
to go to the workhouse. A third case he was made acquainted with, where 
an old man complained of being prevented from attending his own place of 
worship, a Dissenting chapel, but was compelled to listen to the spiritual in- 
structions of a clergyman of the Established Church, from the doctrines of 
which he dissented. 

Mr. Piumprtnre said, that in Kent the Poor-law had been productive 
of the most essential benefit— 

Under it a more independent feeling was rising up inthe minds of the laboure 
ing classes, and their morals were much improved. Wherever unions of pa- 
rishes had been established, there had invariably been appointed a chaplain; and 
in general the improvement was such as could not fail to be satisfactory to every 
man who wished, as he did, for the welfare, prosperity, and comfort of the 
lower classes. 

The House divided. For the motion, 46; against it, 82; majority 
against Mr. Walter’s motion, 36. 


3. Customs DuTIEs. 


The House, on Monday, went into Committee on the Customs Duties 
Bill; and Mr. Pouterr THomson stated the reduction of the duties on 
several articles, which the flourishing condition of the empire enabled 
him to propose. He moved that the duty on black pepper be reduced 
from ls. to Gd. per pound; on pimento, from 5d. to 3d.; on cloves and 
mace, from 9d. to Gd. ; on castor oil (which was largely used in manu- 
factures as a substitute for olive or palm oil) from Is. 6d. a pound to 
Is. 3d. a hundredweight; on silver plate entered at the Customhouse 
by parties for their own use, from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. an ounce, and on 
gold from 3/. 16s. to Il. an ounce; on woollen rags, from 15 per 
cent. to a merely nominal duty; and on verdigris, from Is. to 6d, 
per pound. He would also propose that maps and charts should pay 
the same duty as prints, ld. each; and on African teak-wood and wax 
he also wished that the duty might be merely nominal. Mr. Them- 
son then stated=to the House, what had hitherto been the effect on the 
revenue and commerce of the country of the reduction of duty on im- 
ported articles, in 1832, 1833, and 1834— 

He would not allude to articles of importance, but referred to those which 
were classed as producing a small amount of duty. By the reduction of the 
duties on articles of this description, they would have been justified in esti= 
mating that there would be a loss to the revenue of the amount of 411,0002., 
That was taking it for granted that the quantity of the article imported would 
be the same in amount after the reduction of the duty as it was before ; it was 
also assuming that the consumption did not increase. The real loss of revenue 
from the duties on these articles was, last year, 240,000/. ; so that the loss was 
little more than 60 per cent., instead of being a total loss, as might fairly have 
been anticipated. He would take the article nuts, the duty on which had been 
reduced, in 1832, from two shillings to one shilling a pound. The estimated, 
loss was 22,500/., but the real loss was not more than 380/. Again, the duty 
cocea was reduced from 6d, to 2d. a pound. The estimated loss was 10,000%5, 
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but the net loss was only 5000/, 

roots the estimated loss was 14,500/., while the net loss was only 73001. 

ing the article currants, the duty on which had been so recently reduced, it 

would appear, that although the — es up was 200,000/., the loss was 
al 


Again, on the article madder and madder- 
Tak- 


only 130,000/. Although the dut only been reduced two years, the net 
Joss was little more than two-thirds of the estimated loss of 200,000/. He 
mentioned these cases to show what had been done, and what ee be done by 
& judicious reduction of taxation on articles apparently producing a small 
amount of revenue ; and he trusted by alluding to these cases he should be able 
to induce the House to persist in pursuing the course that had been followed 
with so much advantage. ( Cheers.) 

Dr. Bowrine congratulated the House on the progress of commer- 
cial reform. The policy of the Board of Trade received encourage- 
ae from what was passing in various parts of the world, as well as in 

ngland. 

The United States offered a splendid example of the advance and the success 
of a liberal policy in matters of trade. He held in his hand the last commercial 
returns: they exhibited since the lowering of the tariff an increase of exports to 
the amount of thirty millions of dollars, and of imports to the extent of fifty 
tuillions. He had to propose sundry modifications, which he hoped would be 
sanctioned by the right heneareble entleman. They principally regarded 
articles from France, in which he might be supposed to feel a particular inte- 
rest; and he would take occasion to state, in answer to those whe had so fre- 
quently repeated that no changes had been obtained in France, that the exports 
of our manufactures, which for many years before 1830 had not reached to half 
a million sterling, were in the last year a million and a half, or an increase of 
200 per cent. He proposed that the duty on verdigris should be reduced from 
‘the sixpence proposed by the right honourable gentleman, to threepence per 
pound. This was 25 per cent. on an article wanted in our manufactures, and 
which we had failed in all our attempts successfully to manufacture in Evgland. 
On duties even so heavy as seriously to interfere with the consumption, Ger- 
many imported seven times, Russia four times, America twice as much as we. 
He wished also to reduce the duty on French plums to 7s. per cwt. It was 
Very difficult to distinguish between plums and prunes, and the distinction of 
the duty was not worth preserving. The lowering the rates on prunes had 

eatly increased the demand; and it was desirable that the experiment 
should be carried further. Besides, the two qualities were often mixed in the 
same packages, without any intention to deceive,—as the lower qualities of 
plums and the higher qualities of prunes were nearly of the same value. He 
would also propose a reduction of duty on foreign books. There was no coun- 
try that levied so heavy a contribution on literature as we; and he hoped the 
duty might be reduced to 20s. per hundredweight. In all these suggestions, it 
was his wish to arrive nearer and nearer to a state of things where the only 
articles marked out for duties would be few, and those the most important. 
Fifteen or twenty of the leading articles would supply all our fiscal wants, and 
the rest might be admitted duty-free. This would, in its results, lessen the 
cost of collection and benefit the revenue. 

Mr. Ewart wished the duty on Neapolitan olive oil to be reduced ; 
and Mr. Hurt that the duty on plums should be lowered to 7s. a hun- 
dred weight. A Memper asked why the duty on chicory had been 
increased? Mr. Tuomson replied, that it was in order to prevent a 
fraudulent mixture of it with coffee. He opposed all the motions to 
effect other reductions of duty than those he had made arrangements for ; 
and the bill was reported without alteration. 


4, Bricnton Rartway BIL. 

The Duke of Ricumonp, on Thursday, moved the Peers to receive 
the report of the Brighton Railroad Committee. He considered that the 
supporters of Mr. Stephenson’s Line had received hardmeasure. By 
an ex post facto regulation of both Houses of Parliament, while the 
bill for Stephenson’s Line was under discussion, three or four con- 
tending lines had been suffered to come into competition withit. The 
bill had been approved of by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
after an examination of fifty days; and their Lordships, after hearing 
witnesses for eighteen days, have got rid of the bill without giving any 
opinion on its merits. ‘They refused to comply with the Standing 
Order of their own House, and to report their opinion on the bill; but 
postponed the consideration of it till next session, thereby shirking the 
question. Could they suppose that people of capital would expend 
100,000/. on a project, if, after such an outlay, they were to be told by the 
House of Lords, ‘* We can’t make up our minds on the subject of your 
bill?” He did not impute personal motives to any man ; and would not say 
that those who had not heard the evidence, but had only read it, were 
incompetent to give a just vote ona measure. Neither would he say any 
thing of canvassing. But he warned their Lordships against doing any 
thing to injure the high character hitherto maintained by their Com- 
mittees; for such conduct would do more than any thing else to shake 
the existence of their Lordships’ House. 

The Duke of Cumpertanp maintained that the Committee was 
free from reproach. No two Peers could say that Stephenson’s Line 
was the best. It should be remembered, that they had a petition not 

: only from Brighton, nine-tenths of whose inhabitants were opposed to 
the bill, but also from the City of London against it. As to canvassing, 
che knew nothing of it, and never countenanced such a proceeding. 

Lord Axsincpon approved of the decision of the Committee. 

Lord GLENGALL said, every member of the Committee who spoke 
on the subject thought Stephenson’s Line the best. 

Lord CLANRICARDE said, it was the best made out. 

The Duke of Beaurorr was in favour of Stephenson's Line, but 
denied that any thing unparliamentary had been done by the Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Wuarncr.iFrrE made a few observations, which were inaudible ; 
but which called up the 

Duke of Ricumonp. He denied that he had any interest in Ste- 
phenson’s Line ; and declared that the Committee had taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty in refusing to comply with a Standing Order of the 
House. This was likely to be a very unpopular proceeding ; and he 
dared to say, that even the Duke of Cumberland was not blind to the 
advantages of popularity. He moved that the bill be recommitted. 


The Duke of CumBERLAND said, that if popularity were to be gained 
by the act of walking to the window, he would not go there. 

Lord Hottanp asked where the bill was ? 

The Duke of Ricumonp replied— On the table.” 
* The Duke of Bucc.eucn repelled the charge against the Committee 
that they had taken “an unwarrantable liberty.” He thought it ex- 


upon to defend their conduct in the House whenever they disagreed 
with their Chairman, and to go over their labours again. 

The Earl of WestTMoRELAND thought that the country had a right 
to know the opinion of the Committee on an undertaking on which so 
much time and money had been laid out. 

Lord Hottanp and the Marquis of LANnspowneE supported the mo- 
tion for recommitting the bill. lon SALisBuRyY opposed it. 

The Duke of Ricumonp was satisfied (the illustrious Duke having 
said so) that the Duke of Cumberland had not communicated to any 
one his intention of making the motion for the postponement of the 
bill. The impression on his mind was produced by the fact that circu- 
lars were sent about stating that there would be a division on a motion 
of that kind: from that he naturally concluded that the Duke had com- 
municated his intention to others. 

The House divided ; and rejected the Duke of Richmond’s motion, 
by 44 to 42. So the bill is lost. Z 


MiscELLangeous Matters. 


Private Bitts. On Monday, the Peers agreed, on the motion of 
the Marquis of Lanspowng, to the following resolution— 

‘* That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that he wid 
be pleased to appoint persons of competent authority to consider and report on 
the best lines for forming railroad communications thvoughout Ireland, pointing 
out the comparative advantages and facilities afforded for such communications 
with the principal places in that country, for the information of individuals 
willing to embark in joint-stock companies for the purpose of carrying such 
projects into effect ; and that such assistance with respect to the lines that ought 
to be adopted shall be given by the Board of Works as his Majesty may deem 
expedient.” 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Pouterr THoMson 
moved a series of resolutions in conformity with the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Railways. The resolutions occupy two closely- 
printed columns of the Times, but their leading points are the follow- 
ing. It is proposed to appoint, at the commencement of every session, 
a Committee of 42 Members, and that all private bills should be re- 
ferred to the Sub-Committees of this Committee; the Standing 
Orders Committee to be limited to 15 Members; the time for giving 
notice of bills and depositing plans to be changed from the 30th of 
November to the Ist of March, the alteration not to come into force 
until the session after next; plans and sections to be deposited 
with parish-clerks in England, parish-schoolmasters in Scotland, and. 
postmasters in Ireland. The resolutions contain a vast number of 
minute directions, for the guidance of parties applying for private bills. 

After a brief debate, the resolutions were al] agreed to. 


Tue Jewisn Disasitities Biv was read a second time, on Wednes- 
day, by a vote of 39 to 22, on the motion of Mr. Sprine Rice; after 
strong opposition from Sir Rosert Ines, Colonel Sisrnorrr, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. A. Trevor, Mr. Fincn, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. 
Priumperre; Mr. Benert, Mr. Runpve, and Mr. Broruerton, cor- 
dially supporting the motion. 

Brisery at Evecttons. The bill to prevent bribery at elections 
went through the Committee, on Wednesday; notwithstanding very 
persevering opposition from Colonel Sistnorrr, Mr. Forses, and 
Mr. A. Trevor, who divided the Committee five times against 
various clauses in the bill. 

Prouratiries Britt. On Thursday, the Committee on this bill was 
put off to Tuesday next. 

ReEGIsTRATION OF Voters Bitzi. Lord Joun Russert, on Thurs- 
day, moved the further consideration of the report on this bill; and 
took the opportunity to mention the names of the following gentlemen 
who would compose the Court of Revision,—the Right Honourable 
Thomas Erskine, Chief of the Court, but with the same amount of 
salary as the rest of the Revising Barristers; Mr. Fraser, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Maltby, Mr. Praed, Mr. West, Mr. 
O'Grady, Mr. Reynell, and Mr. Alexander. : aa 

Mr. Home objected to give Mr. Erskine another 1,000/. in additiow 
to the 3,000/. he had so long derived from an almost sinecure place. 

Sir Joun Campsett. defended the appointment of Mr. Erskine. 
After holding a high judicial situation for many years, it would be 
‘«‘ beneath his honour and dignity ” to accept another post without some 
honorarium. ' 

The clause was agreed to, with the understanding that another dis- 
cussion is to take place with regard to Mr. Erskine’s salary. The re- 
port was then received. 


RerorM or THE Housk or Peers. Mr. O’Connett having placed 
a motion on this subject on the Vote-paper for ‘early next session,” 
Mr. Anruur Trevor, on Tuesday, gave notice that he should, on the 
Thursday following, move to expunge it from the paper. 


Stavery in Texas. Mr. Bartow Hoy last night moved an ad- 
dress to the King, the object of which was to secure for Mexico the assist- 
ance of this country against the United States, especially on the gro* Fe 
that the 1,100,002 now annually expended by England for the suppres~ 
sion of the slave-trade and slavery would be thrown away, if Texas, a 
slave state, with every facility for carrying on the trade, were added to 
the Union. Mr. Warp seconded the motion. The possession of 
Texas, he said, would enable the American privateers to cut up the 
British trade to Mexico. It would be impolitic to allow the United 
States to make an addition to her territory, which would eventually add’ 
nine new slave-holding states, and eighteen votes to the slave party in 
Congress. Lord PALMERSTON opposed the motion in a speech of 
great length, in which he replied to the arguments of Mr. Hoy and 
Mr. Ward; and the motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


Wary Spaty. Mr. Mactean last night called the attention of 
the House to the progress of the civil war in Spain. He asked for a 
return of the killed and wounded in Lord John Hay’s squadron, and 
an explanation of General Evans’s order threatening British subjects 
fighting for Don Carlos with death. Lord PaLtMerston defended ~ 
policy of the Government with regard to Spain; and said that i 
General Evans’s order were read carefully, it would be seen that it 
merely amounted to a prohibition of communication between the 





tremely inexpedient that Committees should be liable to be called 


iequets of his army and the English soldiers in the service of Carlos. 
e himself felt great confidence that the cause of the Queen of Spain 
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Mr. Poutter, Dr. Bowrtnc, and Mr. 


must eventually prosper. : 
Grove Price, addressed the’House ; but there was no question before 


it, so the conversation led to no vote. 


Misce,.tanEous Estimates. In a Committee of Supply, last 
night, the House voted about 170,000. in various sums. 


Tur Trovutrseck Cast. The Speaker took the chair at twelve 
o'clock on Thursday, the day appointed for the adjourned debate on 
the Troutbeck petition. For half an hour there was “no House ;” 
and the Speaker ordered one Member, who was about to leave the 
House, to return to his seat; which he did amidst the laughter of the 
few who were present. At length forty Members were assembled ; 
but as soon as the discussion began, many left the House ; and during 
the greater part of the discussion only about twelve Members were 
present. » 3 

Sir Joun Campze ct. opposed the claims, in a very elaborate speech ; 
in which he went through the statements in the Troutbeck petition, 
maintaining that they were unfounded. He said that the case was not 
one between the Crown and an individual, but that there were con- 
tending claimants for the money. Mr. Sprine Rice said, that the 
money was not spent, but would be paid to the parties who made out 
their claim to it. Mr. Warburton replied; and the motion for a 
Committee was rejected, without a division. 


Borovucu or Starrorp. On the motion of Mr. Divert, on Wed. 
nesday, the issue of the writ fur Stafford was again postponed for ten 
days. 

2 the House of Peers, on Thursday, the Marquis of CLanricarDE 
moved that the bill for disfranchising the old burgesses of Stafford be 
read a second time. It was distinctly proved, that out of 850 of those 
burgesses, 700 had been bribed. 

The Earl of Devon was not surprised that Lord Clanricarde moved 
the second reading before going through the evidence, because the evi- 
dence proved that the bill was not founded in justice. It punished 

oor men for taking bribes, and did not inflict any penalty against well- 
nown persons proved to have been-guilty of corruption. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON opposed the motion. _ It disfranchised 
the old burgesses, some of whom had not been bribed; and spared the 
new burgesses under the Municipal Act, some of whom bad been 
bribed. 

Lord WuarnclirrE was opposed to disfranchising persons not 
proved to have bribed, but wished all who had been corrupted to be 
prevented from voting. 

Lord CLanricarvE said, that in Committee a clause might be in- 
serted excluding the 150 who had not been bribed from the operation of 
the bill. 

Lord Lynpuurst remarked, that the chief bribers at Stafford had 
been Whigs, not Tories: among the latter there was no disposition to 
protect bribery. 

The Marquis of CLanricaRrDE said nothing about Whigs or Tories. 
There had been both Whig and Tory boroughmongers; but, unfortu- 
nately for the country, there had been move of the latter. 

The Lorp Cuancettor and Lord Srrarrorp supported the bill. 
It was opposed by the Marquis of Sa.ispury and Lord Fat- 
MOUTH ; and rejected, by 38 to 22.* 


Poote Corporation Bitt. The Duke of RicuMonp moved the 
second reading of this bill on Tuesday. Lord ReprEspALe said, the 
real motive for bringing forward this bill was the election of so many 
Tories into the Poole Corporation, which galled the Whig- Radicals. 
He moved that the bill be read a third time that day six months. Lord 
Lynpuurst and Lord WHarncLIFFE refused to pass such a measure 
without hearing evidence on oath et the bar of the House of Lords, 
and would support the amendment. Lord StraFrorp supported the 
bill. But the amendment was carried without a division ; so the bill 
is lost. 


Cuariraste Trusters Britt. Lord Chancellor Corrennam 
moved the second reading of this bill on Thursday. 

The Duke of - WELLINGTON said, that the House stood at that 
moment on the clause they had inserted in the Municipal Act Amend- 
ment Bill, continuing the Trusteeship of Charities for another year in 
the hands of the present Trustees. That was the present arrangement. 
As to the bill before them, he never would consent to give the pa- 
tronage of the charities to either party in the Corporation; and, in 
order to give Lord Brougham an opportunity of proposing his plan for 
the management of charitable funds, he would move that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Lord MeEtzourne observed, that the bill provided for the adminis- 
tration of-corporate charities only until Parliament should otherwise 
direct; therefore it did not interfere with any future arrangement. He 
tseped the bill would receive the sanction of the House. 

Lord Lynpuurst said, that nothing could be more mischievous than 
the provisions of the bill— 

The device of allowing no person to vote for more than one- half the Trustees, 
would in no respect lessen the mischief of the bill ; and the other device of mak- 
ing the Mayor the chairman, when no other chairman was chosen, was equally 
illusory ; for, as in the great number of cases, the Mayor was now Ultra-Li- 
beral, this device would only have the effect of throwing the management of the 
trusts into the hands of the Ultra-Liberal party in each borough. Another 
objection to the bill was, that it would inevitably put the control over trusts for 
ecclesiastical purposes, "of which there was a great many, into the hands of 

issenters ; and he put it to the House, whether the Dissenting body were the 
most proper persons to administer funds intended for the benefit of the Esta- 
blished Church ? 

4\fter a few words from Lord Lanspowye and the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, in defence of the measure, their Lordships divided: for the 
second reading, 22; against it, 39; majority, 17. The bill is conse- 
quently lost. 

Roman Catnotic Marrraces Britt. The Marquis of Cran- 
RICARDE then moved that this bill be read a second time. The Arch- 
bishop of Anmacu moved that it be read a second time that day six 
months. Lord Hottanp and Lord PLunxet supported the bill. The 

uke of WELLINGTON opposed it, as a partial measure. He should be 


willing to give his best consideration next session to a bill for giving 
Publicity to marriages that would be applicable to all Irelend. 
division, the bill was rejected, by 39 to 19. 


Ona 








Scotcu SMatt Dests BItt. 
of the Marquis of Burr, supported by Lord HappincTon, and op- 
sae by Lord Corrennay, refused to read this bill a second time. 

t is consequently lost. 


Last night, the Peers, on the motion 


County Exrctions Birt. Lord Metsourne moved the second 
reading of this bill last night. Lord WHarnciirre disapproved of the 
limitation of the polling to one day; which would give a great advan- 
tage to voters in towns over agricultural voters, and get rid of the 
Chandos 50l. clause in the Reform Act by a side-wind. He moved 
to read the bill a second time that day three months. The amendment 
was supported by the Marquis of Sattsspury and Lord FaLMoutH; 
opposed by Lord HaTHERTON and the Duke of RicuMonp; and with- 
drawn by Lord WuarnctirFe, to allow the bill to go into Committee. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Tue EstariisHeD Cuurcn Bit went through a Committee of 
the Lords on Monday. ‘'wo amendments proposed by the Bishop of 
EXeTER,—the first to prevent the Commissioners from becoming a per- 
petual corporation, and the second to prevent the Commissioners from 
alienating the income of any Bishopric except that of Durham,— 
were rejected by large majorities. 

The report was brought up on Thursday. The Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY moved to amend the clause which rendered it necessary 
for a Welsh Bishop to understand the Welsh language. He said, the 
duty of a Bishop was not to act as the shepherd of a flock, but as the 
superintendent ofthe pastors ; and as every clergyman understood the 
English language, the clause would limit the exercise of the prero- 
gative unnecessarily. The words objected to by the Archbishop were 
struck out of the clause ; and the report was agreed to. 

Last night, the bill was read a third, time and passed ; the Duke of 
CuMBERLAND and the Bishop of Herrrorp protesting against it, as 
injurious tothe Church; the Duke of WELLINGTON approving of it 


Scotcn Universities Birt. On Tuesday, Lord Mrrzourne, at 
the suggestion of the Duke of WELLINGTON, postponed the further 
consideration of this bill to the next session. 


Marrrace Bitt. On Monday, the Peers struck out of this bill the 
declaration introduced by the Bishop of Exeter, by a majority of 72 to 
29; and the report was received. On Thursday, the bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 


Encutsu Tirues. The Tithe Commutation Bill, as amended by 
the Lords, was agreed to by the Commons on Monday, with some 
unimportant alterations. 

Last night, the Peers concurred in these alterations. So the bill has 
finally received the assent of both Houses. 








Che Court. 

Tue King, who is said to have recovered entirely from his late illness, 
visited Kew on Monday, and on Wednesday came to town to holda 
Levee. Among the company who paid their respects to his Majes 
were the Duke of Rutland, Lords Ripon, Coventry, Forester, ty, 
Elpbinstone, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of Herefand 
Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Divett, M.P., and Dr. Holland. ord, 
Majesty returned to Windsor in the evening. Hi 

The Duke of Cumberland dined with the Duke of Wellin gt 
Wednesday. 

The Court is expected to go to Brighton early in October, to ree 
main till the opening of the next session ot Parliament. 





The Metropolts. 

On Monday, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Alderman Venables, Sir 
Peter Laurie, with Sheriffs, Chamberlain, and other City officers, and 
about sixty Common Councilmen, waited on the Duke of Sussex with 
a congratulatory address, voted by the Common Council, on the re- 
covery of his sight. The Duke returned a suitable reply ; which was 
handed in writing to Mr. Alderman Wood, acting for the Lord Mayor. 
It was then discovered that the reply was addressed to the Lord Mayor 
and gentlemen of the Common Council, without any mention of the 
Aldermen ; whereupon Sir Peter Laurie said, good-humouredly— 
“ Your Royal Highness, what have we done that you have passed us 
over without notice? The Aldermen are a body still in existence. 
We really have not yet been extinguished; and I mean to stand up for 
the rights of ‘my order.’” “ Surely, surely,” said his Royal Highness, 
laughing ; and desiring the manuscript to be returned to him, he caused 
the unintentional omission to be supplied. Mr. Pritchard observed 
that the mistake was ominous, as sometimes “ coming events cast their 
shadows before.” 


The members of the Protestant Association held an extraordinary 
meeting on Tuesday, in Exeter Hall; Mr. George Finch again in the 
chair. On the, platform were Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Wilks, (what did 
he there?) Mr. Pringle, Mr. Sergeant Jackson, and Mr. Chisholme. 
The meeting was by no means so numerously attended as the previous 
ones in the same place ; but the proportion of women subject to excite- 
ment was as large as usual. Mr. Finch defended Mr. Todd from the 
charge of intentional deception with respect to the Pope’s letter; and 
Mr. M‘Ghee apologized for being the instrument of palming the 
forgery on the last meeting. He then referred to the 8th volume of 
Dens’s theology in proof of his charges against the Catholics; and pro- 
posed resolutions, to the effect that documents had been submitted to 
the meeting which proved all sorts of iniquity against the Catholics. 
A good deal of disturbance ensued before the resolutions were carried ; 
some turbulent Irishmen having resolved to annoy M‘Ghee and his 
dupes. The “row” very much resembled the displays on boisterous 
nights at the Surry Theatre. At length, however, the resolutions were 
declared to be carried, and the meeting broke up. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields was 
held yesterday morning, to consider the expediency of assessing a rate 
for the repairs of the church, the amount of which was estimated at 
5,000/. After some discussion, the rate was refused. 

The Radicals, in their zeal for the “* Voluntary principle (¢. e. paying 
nothing at all), have suffered the Church of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
to fall into such a dilapidated state as to endanger the safety of the 
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eongrega tion, ——w when any very popular preacher attends. “The 
ehurch is ulated to hold 5000 individuals, Standard. [ Why do ' 


not the Church-goers repair their places of worship themselves ?} 

The parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, after two days polling, 
have cy hag a motion for a fourpenny church-rate, by a majority of 
350 to 257. . 


The anniversary of the passing of Sir John Hobhouse’s Vestry Act was | 
celebrated on Wednesday, by the Marylebone Reformers, in the Lords’ | 
A tent was erected under which | 
fifteen hundred persons dined. One side was occupied by an orchestra, , 


Cricket-ground, St. John’s Wood. 


and accommodation was made for about a thousand ladies. Amon 
the chief guests, were Messrs. Hume, Ewart, Hawes, Hall, H. Bul- 
wer, Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Nugent, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. 
Wakley, Mr. Harvey, and Prince Joseph Bonaparte. There was 
some speechmaking, and afterwards a ball. 





There is a vacancy in the office of Chief Clerk to Christ’s Hospital, 


by the resignation of Mr. Thomas Wilby, after having passed more | 


than half a century in the service of the charity. 


The Marquis of Clanricarde accompanied Mr. Green in his balloon 


ascent on Tuesday last. 

A young lady of eighteen, a pupil at “ a finishing-seminary ” near 
the Regent’s Park, was walking with her governess and companions in 
the Zoological Gardens on Wednesday; when she contrived to slip 
away unseen by them, and get into a cabriolet with a gentleman, who 
— dashed off at a furious pace through the Gloucester 

ate. 


At the Marlborough Street Office, on Wednesday, Mr. James 
Fraser, of Regent Street, publisher of Fraser’s Magazine, charged the 
Honourable Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley with an assault. Mr. 
Berkeley is a strong, tall man, and much larger than Mr. Fraser. He 
held in his hand a heavy whip; which Mr. Chambers, the Magistrate, 
made him give up, on his being placed at the bar. Mr. Fraser thus 
stated his complaint : 

“ T was alone in my shop, a short time ago, my assistants having gone to 
dinner ; when two persons came in, and one of them, the defendant at the bar, 
asked me if my name was Fraser. I replied it was; and he said I wish to know 
the author of the article in your Magazine called ‘ Mr. Grantley Berkeley and 
his Novel,’ I asked, who have I the honour of speaking to ? and he replied, ‘I 
am Grantley Berkeley, and I wish to know who is the author of that review.’ 
I said 1 must consider before I can give up the author’s name ; and I was about 
to add, that I could not give np the name, although I had full permission so to 
do from the writer, when I was instantly knocked down by the defendant. 
The blow was so violent, that I fell like a brute behind a small desk. The de- 
fendant then dealt upwards of twenty blows on my body while I was lying on 
the ground. I was nearly insensible; but I had sufficient recollection left to 
be aware that he had got hold of a whip, and was lashing me with it, cutting 
me over the face and hands with all his strength. [Here Mr. Fraser pointed to 
the wounds on his face, evidently produced by the whip.] I called out for 
assistance as loudly as I could. Three or four persons came to the door; but 
the other gentleman, who is now in the office, deterred them from coming in, 
and did all he ceuld to prevent any one from rendering me assistance.” 

“The other gentleman” was Mr. Craven Berkeley. He admitted 
that he had kept the people out; and said, that Mr. Fraser positively 
refused to give up the author’s name. When he saw Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley about to strike him, Mr. Fraser said he would take time to 
consider. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley said, he did not deny the charge; and 
added— 

“I came out on purpose to horsewhip the writer of the article, according 
to his own suggestion. In the Magazine there is an article grossly reflecting on 
me and my family; and in it the writer recommends an acquaintance of mine 
to horsewhip me; so I availed myself of the suggestion.” 

The following dialogue then ensued between the Magistrates and 
the parties. 

Mr. Chambers—‘“ This is much too serious a case to deal with in a summary 
way. If we convicted the defendant in the penalty of 5/., it would vitiate any 
future proceeding. The best way will be to call on both parties, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley and Mr. Craven Berkeley, to find bail.” 

Mr. Praser—* In addition to what I have stated, I have to say that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley threatened to horsewhip me wherever he met me.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Grantley Berkeley will recall his threat, 
otherwise I must call upon him for very heavy bail.” 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley—** No, I can’t recall my words ; my feclings are too 
painfully excited by the insult I have experienced.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘ I can tell you, Sir, that the laws will not allow a trades- 
man to be so intimidated. It would, indeed, be an abominable state of things if 
a person could not carry on his business, or go out publicly, because he is ex- 
posed to threats of violence. Iam in doubt whether Iwill take bail at all under 
such circumstances.” 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley—‘‘ The words were spoken in a moment of anger, 
and Iam willing to recall them.” 

Mr. Fraser—This individual, Mr. Craven Berkeley, told me he would deal 
with me in the same manner.” 

Mr. Craven Berkeley—“ Not till you called me a coward.” 

Mr. Fraser—“ I said your conduct was cowardly in preventing any person 
from coming to my assistance.” 

Mr. Dyer (to Mr. Craven Berkeley )—‘‘ Perhaps, when you recollect that 
we sit here as Magistrates, to preserve the peace, you will see the expediency of 
also recalling your threat, otherwise your bail must be increased.” 

Mr. Craven Berkeley—‘‘ Well, I have no objection to recall it.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘* Why, your brother might have killed the complainant.” 

Mr. Craven Berkeley—‘‘ Oh! I would not let him kill Mr. Fraser, who only 

ot what he de’erved. We came out on purpose to lick him. Had he beena 

tter man than my brother, then my brother would have suffered.” 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley—“ We served him just as he deserved.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ You must both put in bail, that Mr. Fraser may have an 
opportunity of appealing to the laws of the country against this outrage.” 

The parties then left the office. 

[Does Mr. Craven Berkeley think that a fair fight, in which one 
man is armed with a heavy whip, and the other unarmed and taken by 
— ?] 

he following are the passages which excited the ire of the Honour- 
able Messrs. Berkeley. They are utterly indefensible, in matter and 
Manner ; but the mode in which chastisement was inflicted on the pub- 
lisher was not very chivalric, we think. 

“In the present case, how absolutely disgusting is the conduct of Mr. Grantley 
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Berkeley. He should have been among the last ‘people in the world to call c 
attention to the his of his house. y, may we ask him, is his eldest et 
pitchforked into the House of Lords by the title of Lord Segrave ? Why does he no 
sit there as Earl of Berkeley? We are far from being desirous to insult, as the paltry 
author of this book does, the character of woman; but when matters are recorded in. 
solemn judgment, there can be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. Grant, Berkeley’s 
mother lived with his father as his mistress, and that she at least one child before she: 
could induce the old and very stupid lora to marry her. 

“ The horridly vulgar and ungrammatical writing of the dedication (to the Countess 
of Euston) is of no consequence—it is — as quod as the rest of the work. But does 
the man in writing to the Countess of Euston that she is one ‘whom he hath ever re- 
garded with affection’ mean to insinuate that he was ever placed in a position to be 
able to use, without the most absurd impertinence, the following quotatious trom his 
work—‘ That his undisguised friendship trembled on the brink of love’—and that 
‘taking advantage of certain situations is not in human nature to forego?’ It is a 
downright affront! They call Lord Euston the thin piece of Parliament—could he 
not borrow a horsewhip! We assure him he might exercise it with perfect security.” 





A Mr. James Stanley, who described himself as an esquire, a 
Magistrate of three counties, and a member of the Reform Club, was 
fined 5. at the Queen Square Office the other day, for being drunk and 
disorderly, and assaulting a Policeman in Parliament Street. 

A man took his wife on Monday morning to the new ‘Islington 
cattle-market, with a halter round her waist, and offered her to the 
highest bidder. The sum of 5s. was first offered, but she was ulti- 
mately knocked down to a young man of decent appearance for 26s. 

On Sunday evening, as the minister of St. George’s Chapel, a large 
place of worship belonging to the Wesleyan Methodists, in the New 
Road, St. George’s East, was reading the concluding prayer, some of 
the plaster of the ceiling on one side of the building fell into the gal- 
lery below. A general rush took place towards the doors; and in the 
confusion, great numbers were thrown down. The shrieks of the 
women and cries of the children were fearful; and it was in vain that 
the minister and the clerk assured the people no danger was to be ap- 
prehended. With the exception of an elderly female, whose arm was 
dislocated, no persons received any serious bruises. 

On Saturday afternoon, alittle sweep got up behind Lord Cardi- 
gan’s carriage in Regent Street, to have aride. Near Argyle Street 
he tried to get down; and in so doing his leg went through the spokes 
of the hind-wheel; and before the carriage, which was going at a very 
moderate speed, could be pulled up, the most frightful laceration was 
inflicted. Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster, who was passing at the time, 
immediately ran to the spot, and, with Lord Cardigan, rendered every 
assistance in his power to the child. He was taken to the Middlesex 
Hospital, where he died on Monday. 

John Smith, a dairyman, seventy years of age, residing at Wimble- 
don, was knocked down, robbed, and afterwards stabbed in the stomach 
by a sharp instrument, on Wimbledon Common, on the night of the 
28th ultimo. His assailants were two men whom he thinks he can 
recognize, and whose dress he has accurately described. 





The Country, 

It is said that Sir Charles Greville, M. P. for Warwick, is 
about to resign his seat on account of ill health. In that event the 
Tories intend to call upon Mr. Canning, son of the late George Can- 
ning, to become a candidate to succeed Sir Charles. 

The Halifax Tories intend,to give Sir James Stuart Wortley a grand 
dinner in October. The invitation is at rather along date. 

Mr. O’Connell was to have dined with the Reformers of Leicester 
on Thursday last, and at Derby on Monday next; but the dangerous 
illness of Mrs. O’Connell obliged him to depart on Wednesday for 
Dublin. 

Mr. Segar, the barrister, has been appointed Recorder of Wigan. 
Mr. Segar is a Roman Catholic of Liberal politics. 

At the sale of the Corporation property of Coventry, last Tuesday, 
among other articles was an elegant four-gallon china punch-bowl, given 
to the Corporation by Mr. Sergeant Hewitt, who once represented the 
city in Parliament. It was sold for eleven guineas. 

Sir Robert Peel has taken a country-house in the neighbourhood of 
Cowes; and his arrival there last week seemed a fitting opportunity to 
Mr. George Henry Ward, and other Tories of the Isle of Wight, to 
get up a congratulatory address. This was accordingly done, and pre- 
sented to Sir Robert ; who was designated as “ pater patriz,” and other- 
wise belanded-in the most absurd strain. Sir Robert’s reply was as 
good as the occasion demanded—that is to say, turgid and common- 
place. 


On Sunday last, the Mistress of the Liverpool North Corporation 
School proceeded with the scholars attached to the Established Church, 
to St. Martin’s. On her arrival there, she entered the pew always 
previously occupied by the mistress and assistants of that school. 
Hardly had she entered it, when a clergyman (Mr. Gladwin) in fuli 
canonicals came to her from the Vestry and ordered her to leave it. 
As she obeyed, her reply was, ‘ Very well, Sir, all places are alike in 
the house of God.” He could have been no old and hardened offender 
in the unchristian conduct which he then adopted; for at this meek 
reply, he seemed to be brought to a sense of where he was, and shrunk, 
abashed, away without another word.—Liverpvol Chronicle. 

The iron steam-boat, the Cleveland, which has been for some time 
at work on the Woodside Ferry, seems to answer the best expectations 
of the owners; possessing greater speed, strength, buoyancy, and 
steadiness, than a wooden vessel.—Liverpool Chronicle. 


An action for libel, brought by the Reverend Henry Thomas Streeten 
against the Morning Chronicle, was tried at the Guildford Assizes on 
Tuesday. Mr. Thesiger, Mr. Platt, Mr. Channell, and Mr. Chambers, 
were counsel for the plaintiff clergyman; Mr. Law, Mr. Adolphus, 
and Mr. Steer, for the defendant newspaper. The clergyman’s 
damages were laid at 1,000/. The newspaper pleaded the general issue, 
and entered six other pleas justifying the publication. 

It appeared from the evidence and the speeches of counsel, that 
Mr. Streeten, the plaintiff, is a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and minister of St. John’s Chapel, Richmond. He is marri 
and has four children. On one occasion he came unexpectedly at 
night to the house of a brother clergyman, Mr.’ Campbell ; and not 
finding Mr. Campbell at home, took the opportunity of indecently 
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insulting Mrs. Campbe!ii, He also, at various times, committed grossly- 
jndecent assaults on one of his female servants; and took liberties 
with a Miss Delafosse, the daughter of a clergyman, and on a visit at 
Richmond. Whem charged with these offences, the plaintiff asserted 
his innocence, verbally and by letter, in the most solemn manner. It 
appeared that his diocesan, the Bishop of Winchester, (who was one of 
the defendant’s witnesses, ) had prohibited Streeten from preaching at 
Richmond, ‘out “ wished no further inference to be drawn from that 
fact as to his opinion.” These being the facts, the plaintiffcomplained 
of the foliowing publication in the Morning Chronicle. 

«“ Srra‘noE Dotnas IN THE CuuRcH.—We have received several communications 
on the subject of the very disgraceful conduct of a clergyman in a neighbouring 
county, in the diocese of Winchester, The name of the clergyman has been furnished 
to us; but, for obvious reasons, we decline to publish it. ‘The clergyman was charged 
on oath with an attempt to violate one of his maid-servants, afterwards took indecent 
freedoms with the daughter of aclergyman, and again made a violent assault to cominit 
a rape on the wife ofa clergyman. The Bishop of Winchester has, it is said, had the 
evidence in all the cases luid before him; but he refuses to strip him of his gown, and 
only forbids his preaching at the scene of his offences. ‘The clergyman so implicated 
is said to be a distinguished Evangelical preacher.” 

This paragraph produced a letter from the Bishop’s Secretary, to the 
effect that the Bishop had no power to strip the misbehaving clergy- 
man of his gown; and, soon afterwards, the following rejoinder to the 
Secretary’s letter appeared in the Chronicle, 

“STRANGE DOINGS IN THE CHURCH, 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ Sir—The impression on the mind of the lecal public here is, that the Bishop of 
Winchester has had the evidence against the clergyman in question laid before him ; 
and, although this does not appear to be strictly so, since his Lordship’s Secretary 
writes you word that the Bishop has only been made acquainted with the charges, yet 
surely in plain, honest, Christian simplicity, the Bishop cannot doubt the value to be 
attached to the statements he has received when he knows where to apply for the depo- 
sitions made on the occasions alluded to. 

« His Lordship, it must be confessed, has taken prompt and decided measures for 
protecting us in this parish against the offensive sight of this Evangelical gentleman 
in his (late) pulpit; but it appears that, before his Lordship can protect the thousands 
of pure-minded women within his diocese against a continuance of the conduct com- 
plained of, the servant-maid (whose purity of character is her sole dependence for 
subsistence) must go before a ‘ competent tribunal,’ i. e. she must appear before twelve 
men, and undergo the mental tortures of a cross-examination before an open court, and 
again state, on oath, the treatment she has received from this ‘ faithful minister of the 
gospel.’ 

« The daughter of the clergyman—and be it borne in mind, that this father is within 
the Bishop’s diocese, there exercising his duties, and whose statement the Bishop 
kuows how to value, being, moreover, personally acquainted with him—must have all 
the barriers of a refined and finished education at once broken down by a similar re- 
volting ordeal. 

« And the third victim of this Cantwell, the wife of the other clergyman, must also 
receive the same additional shock to her feelings and morals, with the painful reflec- 
tion that she is the mother of two young boys, 

“ Surely the Bishop's authority is inadequate even to protect morals against the effect 
of these clerical assaults; and yet we hear of other dignitaries of the Church exercising 
their authority in preventing the assembling (on a Sunday evening) of a congregation 
for the purpose of listening to the performance of sacred music on the Apollonicon. 
From which two public exhibitions are the public morals most likely to be insulted 
and outraged? ‘ 

“It appears to me that if these preaching ‘ angels’ (as the Irvingites style them) 
would but believe that although they are ambassadors of the word of God, yet they 
have ‘all the ills that flesh is heir to’ as strongly impressed upon them as they are upon 
other men, we should hear less frequently of these strange doings in the Church. 


“Tam, &c. 
«@ ® *, Surry, May 28. “ Anti-HypocrirtE.” 

In summing up, Lord Abinger observed, that according to the strict 
terms of the pleas of justification, the defendant had not produced 
evidence to support his pleas; and that on the general issue and four 
of the pleas the plaintiff must have a verdict ; but he would not say a 
word about damages. 

The Jury, after a very brief consultation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with one farthing damages. 

[The damages are nominally only one farthing, but the costs incur- 
red by the defendant will be very considerable. He performed a public 
duty, by no means in an offensive manner; and has been acquitted of 
all fault by a Jury. Nevertheless, such is the state of the libel law, 
that he will be heavily mulcted, as if he were a criminal. Is this jus- 
tice, or any thing like it? Should not the costs lie upon the shoulders 
of the real delinquent? If the English law of libel were not a mass 
of anomalies and injustice, such would be the result of this trial. It 
is also worthy of remark how coolly the Bishop of Winchester—who 
has doubtless a leaning towards an evangelical parson, treated the charge 
of gross immorality against the plaintiff. | 


At the Leicester Assizes, Henry Roper, a fine-looking man of sixty, 
was tried on a charge of ravishing a woman, who was murdered near 
Kegworth, in the year 1802. The only evidence against him was his 
own confession to a “ ranting parson,” which he afterwards retracted. 
He said the parson terrified him when he was ill. His character was 
excellent, and he had brought up a large family very reputably. The 
Jury acquitted Roper. 

At the Launceston Assizes, last week, two men, whose real names 
were Oliver and Galley, but who were called “ Buckingham Joe” and 
* Turpin,” were found guilty of murdering Mr. Jonathan May, a 
farmer. Of Joe's guilt there is no doubt; but it is suspected that 
another fellow of bad character, known in Cornwall as the “ Kentish 
Youth,” and also as “* Turpin,” was his accomplice in the murder ; and 
that the witnesses have sworn to the wrong ‘“ Turpin.” ‘ Joe” 
Says positively that this is the case. Further inquiries as to the fact 
are in progress; for making which, time will be allowed, under 
the new law, which abolishes the practice of hanging murderers 
within forty-eight hours after sentence. 

Six valuable houses were destroyed, and several others damaged, by 
a fire which broke out in Rochester on, Tuesday evening. 

Three greyhounds, the property of a person at Clifton, Beds, pulled 
down and worried a woman in a most dreadful manner, tearing the 
flesh from her arms; and would no doubt have killed her had they not 
been with difficulty beaten off.—Hertford Reformer. 





IRELAND. 

The National Association continues to hold frequent meetings in 
Dublin. It is evident from the tone adopted by Mr. Finn, O’ Connor 
Don, Mr. Lawless, and other leaders of the Catholic party, that the 
policy of conciliation is daily becoming more unpopular in Ireland. 

Dr. M‘Hale has commenced a prosecution against the Mayo Consti- 
Zution, for a gross and unfounded libel on his’ Grace. 

At the Derry Assizes, a verdict with 100/. damages was given 
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Whig, men have been “ openly and wantonly assaulted, the coun 
traversed day and night by armed bands—houses wrecked and burned 
in broad daylight.” 

Our readers will be gratified to learn, that the long-neglected claims 
of Mr. William Dodd, whose property was wantonly destroyed by a 
military party, (in 1798,) are now before the Government, under the 
most favourable auspices ; and that, in this instance, the Ministry are 
likely to justify the confidence reposed in them by Irishmen.—Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal. 





SCOTLAND, 

The Scotch papers furnish some particulars of the claims for the 
elective franchise in different counties and cities. 

In Stirlingshire, the Tories have been very busy in creating “ fagot ” 
votes; but we are assured by the Glasgow Argus, that the Liberals 
have also been active, and will maintain their majority. 

In Paisley, 207 claims have been lodged, almost all by Liberals. 

In Greenock, the claims amount to 121. 

In Edinburgh, the Liberals have lodged 522, and the Tories 338 
claims; but the Liberal removals and deaths exceed those of the 
Tories during the past year by 332; so that the Liberals have not 
increased their strength. 

In Cupar, St. Andrew’s, and the Coast Burghs, the Tory claims 
exceed those of the Liberals by 7—the numbers being 46 and 39; but 
it is said that many of the former cannot be sustained. 

We understand that Mr. Prendergast, the Radical candidate for the 
representation of these burghs, is very strongly supported. His part 
is at least as numerous as that of Mr. Ellice; whose connexion wit! 
the Church-loving Whigs will now be as injurious as serviceable to 
him. The Reformers, we understand, will propose that the candidate 
who has the largest number of votes in the Whig- Radical party, be he 
Mr. Ellice or Mr. Prendergast, shall receive the united support of 
that party, in order to keep out a Tory. This would be a fair and the 
only safe method of arranging existing differences; for the Radicals 
will not allow a Whig minority to palm a candidate upon them. 

Mr Macleod of Cadboll, the present independent Member for 
Sutherlandshire, has offered himself to the constituency of the Inver- 
ness Burghs, for the next election; the elector of Sutherlandshire, the 
Dutchess- Countess, having declared against him for his Liberalism. 








Miscelanedug, 

It is understood that Parliament will be prorogued on the 18th of 
this month. 

We understand that the Reverend Mr. Otter, Principal of King’s 
College, is to be the new Bishop of Chichester. Mr. Otter, it is 
well known, approves of the policy of the Government with regard to 
the Church of Ireland. He has always consistently advocated liberal 
opinions. — Courier. 
_ The Gazette of Tuesday mentions the appointment of Mr. Wil- 
liam Rose, of Sandhills, Hertfordshire, to be a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber; Mr. Joseph Pentland, to be Consul-General to the 
Republic of Bolivia; Mr. William Mark, Consul- General of Granada, 
to reside at Malaga; Mr. William Henry Harvey, Treasurer and Ac- 
countant-General at the Cape of Good Hope; Mr. William Wilde, 
Chief Justice of St. Helena; Mr. Edward Allen Williams, Procu- 
reur and Advocate-General at the Mauritius; Mr. J, C. Lees, Chief 
Justice of the Bahama Islands. 





_ Lord Yarborough continues much indisposed at his town residenca 
in Arlington Street, and his attendants give no hopes of his recovery 
for some time.— Lincoln Gazette. 

The old Earl of Fingall, the head of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Peerage, died at bis residence in Kingstown, near Dublin, on Saturday. 
Lord Killeen succeeds. 

Lord Arthur Hill, Member for Downshire, becomes Baron Sandys 
by the death of his mother, the Marchioness of Downshire, who was 
Baroness Sandys. It is probable that the Earl of Hillsborough, the 
Marquis of Downshire’s eldest son, will sueceed Lord Arthur Hill in 
the representation of the county. 

Captain Wemyss, of Wemyss, M.P. for the county of Fife, suc- 
ceeds to the valuable estates situated in that county, of his maternal 
uncle, the late Sir J. D, Erskine of Torrie, who died a few days ago. 

Lord Brougham left the seat of Mr. Eden, in Lincolnshire, on 
Wednesday weck, for Brougham Hall; and from thence he intended 
to make an excursion to the coast. 

Joseph Bonaparte, with his family, and a numerous suite, arrived 
in town on Tuesday from America. They proceeded from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks toa splendid mansion, taken for the brother of Na- 
poleon, in Park Street, Regent’s Park. 


The King has subscribed 100/. for a new church in Newfoundland. 
The Government has also given 1001. 

The Plymouth Chronicle states that the Bishop of Exeter is obliged, 
by his duties in the House of Lords, to postpone his Episcopal visit- 
ation. It is a pity that Phillpotts cannot doff his lawn sleeves and be- 
come a politician in toto. 

The Club of the Royal Society gave a farewell dinner on Thursday 
to Sir John Franklin, previously to his departure for Van Diemen’s 
Land, of which colony he has recently been appointed Governor. Sir 
Robert Inglis took the chair; and gave great satisfaction, by his 
courtesy of demeanour, and readiness in complimentary speechification, 
Sir John Franklin, the American Ambassador, Baron Charles Dupin, 
Professor Von Raumer, Dr. Hare of Philadelphia, and Baron Moll 
from Holland, each addressed the company. The colonists over whom 
Sir John Franklin is appointed to rule, will see from the respect paid to 
him by men of eminence in Europe, that he is looked upon as a dif- 
ferent scrt of person from Colonel Arthur. 
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Mr. Rothschild died at Frankfort on the 28th of July; Mr. Tra- 


vers, the eminent London su n, having arrived too late to be of 
service tohim. Mr. Rothschild was only in his sixtieth year. The 
newspapers have of course teemed with paragraphs about the de- 
ceased loan-monger; but very little has been mentioned not pre- 
viously known. About thirty years ago, he left Frankfort, where his 
father was a money-lender in a small way of business; and came to 
Manchester, as the purchaser of goods for the German market. He 
soon found his way to London; where he married a lady of some for- 
tune, and commenced operations as a stock-jobber and dealer in bul- 
lion. His shrewdness, constant attention to business, and cautious 
mode of proceeding, were rewarded by immense success; and he is 
said to have died worth an enormous fortune. Mr. Rothschild was a 
mere dealer in money—coarse in mind and manners, and reckless of 
the injury he caused to others in the pursuit of his own projects. If 
thwarted, he was not unfrequently spiteful; and though liberal by fits, 
was generally close-fisted. His corpse has been sent to London for 
interment, and his funeral will take place to-morrow. It is said that 
his business will be carried on by his sons, with the assistance of their 
uncles, who reside in Paris and Frankfort; and who are also men of 
large property, though by no means so wealthy as their deceased bro- 
ther, Nathan Mever Rothschild. 





Mr. Robert Gordon called Mr. Lechmere Charlton to account for 
the following passage in a letter sent by Mr. Charlton to the Times, on 
the subject of the interruption he met with in the House of Commons 
on Friday last— 

‘* Neither did I tell the Member for Cricklade that he had no right to laugh 
at me; J told him that he knew better than to admit it.” 

Mr. Charlton withdrew the passage, on the assurance of Mr. Gordon 
that he did not intend to insult Mr. Charlton. Mr. Gordon, of course, 
knows his own business best; but we think he was under no kind of 
necessity to notice what falls from the lip or pen of Mr. Lechmere 
Charlton. 


In one of his Exeter Hall speeches, Mr. M‘Ghee said that Mr. 
O’ Connell had been prevented by his Bishops from denouncing the notes 
to the Rheimish Bible. But Mr. O’Connell, in a letter to Mr. Page, 

one of the Secretaries to the Protestant Association, has completely 
demonstrated the falsehood of this assertion of Mr. M‘Ghee. By re- 
ference to his speeches in 1817, when public attention was first at- 
tracted to the Rheimish Bible, Mr. O'Connell proved, that he had 
characterized the doctrines inculcated in the notes to that Bible as 
dangerous, bigoted, and intolerant. Mr. Page, having no reply to 
offer to this proof of his reverend friend’s disregard of truth, pretends 
that he cannot condescend to a correspondence with O’Connell; 
ae says that his first letter was merely official, and written at M‘Ghee’s 
esire. 

With regard to the publication of this Rheimish Bible, it appears 
that M‘Ghee has been guilty of a suppression of dates, in order to 
make good a charge against the Catholic Bishops, that, after they had 
disclaimed the work in 1816, they patronized a republication of it 
in 1818. 

It also appears that M‘Ghee is an old hand at literary fraud; for, 
nineteen years ago, having a quarrel with Dr. Phelan, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, a zealous and learned Protestant, respecting the extent 
of the licence for reading the Bible granted by the Catholic Church, 
he drew up a case for the decision of one of the Professors in May- 
nooth College, and another in Carlow College. He did this im the 
name of Dr. Phelan, whose opinions he misrepresented ; and was held 
up to scorn for for the cheat, in a pamphlet by the Doctor, who 
handled him very roughly. Yet this fellow presumes to act as the 
censor of the Catholics, and pretends to superior virtue! There is 
not a decent mechanic in the land who would not be disgraced by asso- 
ciating with him. 


The Hertford Reformer, hitherto one of the most vigorous supporters 
of the Melbourne Ministry in the whole range of the provincial press, 
has some remarks on the result of the Newcastle election, which are 
worthy of notice. 

‘* Captain Blackett’s fate may serve as a lesson to many, whom we could 
name, at the next election. The People, irritated by the conduct of the Peers, 
will accept no mere patty pledges as a sufficient guarantee for the conduct of 
their Representatives. They will require specific declarations of opinion upon 
all the great questions, in which they are interested; and this without re- 
ference to the conduct of the Ministers. The distrust and dissatisfaction 
excited by the English Church Bills, will greatly strengthen this determina- 
tion, as well as Lord John Russell’s unfortunate declaration respecting Church- 
rates. It is true that Ministers had a large majority on Monday last, but they 
were mainly indebted for this to the peculiarity of their position, which ren- 
dered many of their friends most unwilling to vote against them. But we 
foresee, already, that the Church-rate question, unless the intentions of the 
Cabinet be changed at once respecting them, will be a fatal question, and we 
say so unhesitatingly. It is impossible that Liberal members should support 
any plan similar to that of Lord Althorp, or which does not do entire justice 
to the claims of the Dissenters; and it is equally impossible that the present 
Government should hold its ground, if it were to carry such a plan, in the 
teeth of its own friends, by the assistance of the Tories. Let Lord Melbourne, 
at once, satisfy the Dissenters upon this point,—let him declare that he will 
substitute a system of pew-rents for Church-rates, and regard the Ballot, 
benceforward, as an open’ question, in lieu of making opposition to it a bond of 
union in the Cabinet,—and we have no fear of his not being able to make 
head against his Lordly opponents. The People are ready and willing to stand 
by him. But it is for ¢hings, not for persons, that they must contend. It is 
under this flag alone that they can be led to victory.” 





In consequence of the assault committed by the Honourable Grantley 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M.P., on Mr. James Fraser, the publisher of 
the Magazine, the author of the article which originally gave offence, 
Dr. Maginn, left his card at Berkeley House. A hostile message was 
forthwith sent by the honourable Member ; and a meeting was agreed 
upon for seven o’clock yesterday evening. Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
was attended by Major Fancourt, M. P., and Dr. Maginn by Mr. Hugh 
Fraser. The parties met in a field near the Edgeware Road; and 


after exchanging three shots without effect, Mr. Hugh Fraser with- 





drew his principal; no explanation or apology baving been required or 
tendered imes. ‘ Set : ? 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niear. 

It is stated in a telegraphic despatch from Bayonne to Paris, that 
General BErNELLE, at the head of the French Legion, encountered 
the Carlist Commander-in- Chief, ViLLAREFAL, and defeated him with 
considerable loss. The exact locality of this action is not mentioned ; 
but it could not be far from Vittoria, which was falsely reported by 
the Carlists to have been taken by VitLaREAL. It is also said that 
the jurfttion of Gomrz with the main body of the Carlist forces would 
— His expedition into Galicia had proved a complete 
ailure. 


Accounts from New York, dated the 8th of July, mention that the 
greater portion of the Indian tribes had surrendered unconditionally, 
and that the war might be considered at an end. 


A meeting of the Cabinet Council was held to-day at the Foreign 
Office. All the Ministers were present. 


The Gazette this morning announces the appointment of Mr. John 
Austin to be Commissioner of Inquiry into the affairs of Malta. 


We find that the Tories have been busy canvassing Westminster 
these two days for Sir George Murray, under an impression that 
General Evans is in such a dangerous state that his recovery is doubt- 
ful. It gives us great pleasure to learn that the last accounts from 
General Evans represent him as being so far recovered from his late 
illness, that he is no longer in danger.—Morning Chronicle. 


According to the authorized publication of the Votes on Divisions, 
the numbers on the Irish question on Monday were the following. 





For the Apppropriation-clause ..........sseese0+ 260 
Tellers .cccoscsscoccscese 2 
262 
Against it seessctessccce §=DOL 
Tellers ..ccccccccsesoes eevee 2 
— 233 


29 
Here we have only 495 Members; leaving 162, besides the Speaker, 
to be accounted for. A list of Pairs has been published, which if 
correct, would show the votes 128—64 on each side; but then, we miss 
the names of 36 Members in the lists both of those who voted and of 
those who paired; which added to the other Members, would make a 
House of 660 Members; and the account would stand thus. 








For the Appropriation- clause ...... Voted 260 
DOD: seaceancisvecesedetecsss Paired 64 
Ditto rerccrccossssevenceeees Absent 15 
Tellers....ccsccces os 2 

— 99 
Against the Appropriation-clause... Voted 231 
Paired 64 
Absent 19 
jeeareeeeereneee 2 

— 316 

655 
Absent—Doubtful ........scceeeseenees saeeeee wee 4 
Speaker ......... secccccceveavceces eeeees 1 

—_ 5 

660 


This account, giving an excess of two Members, is evidently wrong ; 
but we are at a loss how to correct it, unless we could procure an accu- 
rate list of the Pairs. We have too many Pairs, or too many Absentees ; 
but cannot determine which. For instance, Mr. Beilby Thompson is 
put down among the Ministerial Pairs: we have little doubt that he 
was absent without pairing, or :f he did pair, it was against Ministers. 
The above statement is pretty near the mark, however; and it also 
will serve to show that some writers in newspapers, who pretend to 
know the relative strength of parties to a nicety, have not the means 
of ascertaining it. 





MONEY MARKET. : 
Srock ExcHanae, FripaAy AFTERNOON. 
The Consol Market has entirely recovered the shock which it received last 
week ; and, after improving more than 4 per cent. from its extreme point of 
depression, is now within 4 per cent. of the highest quotation, at which it has 
stood forsome time. Money is abundant, and all descriptions of English Stock 
very scarce. The transactions of the week have not been of an extensive or im- 
portant character. The determination of the Bank Directors to increase their 
rate of discount to 43 per cent., will, it is believed, ultimately only affect their 
own establishment, by lessening the amount of their discount transactions; as 
the London and Westminster Bank and private bankers still discount at 4 per 
cent. ; and until their capitals are all employed, the Bank Directors must either 
receive bills of inferior character, or in a great degree suspend their discount 
business. The hostility of the corporation against the Joint Stock Banking 
establishments, is therefore easily accounted for. Until their existence, the fiat 
of the Directors was omnipotent in decreeing the value of money; but with 
these pew establishments has originated a competition, which, as it is infinitely 
more powerful than that of any private bankers, bids fair to diminish materially 
the effects of that successful monopoly under which the gentlemen of Thread- 
needle Street have so long thriven. : 
In the Foreign Markets, Spanish and Portuguese Stocks have been the chief 
objects of attraction ; and on Tuesday last, (when intelligence of the death of 
Mr. Roruscuitp was received, by means of pigeons, some hours before it be- 
came known to his family by an ordinary express,) a sudden decline of 2 per 
cent. occurred in Portuguese Stock ; but the market rallied again before the 
close of business, and has since continued to improve. ae i £ 
Spanish Stock has touched 35 and 37, but has fluctuated within } per cent. 0 
36 either way. The fact of the French Government having allowed an pagent 
of 10,000 men in the numbers of the Foreign Legion, together with the tot 
failure of the expedition of Gomez, would doubtless have produced an oe ae 
ment, but for the inexplicable tactics of Corpova and the inactivity of the 
armies in the Biscayan provinces; added to which, the Stock had undergone & 
considerable depression in the various Foreign Markets, especially at pes te! 
where it fell on Wednesday last to 324, (but was afterwards at an advance o' 
per ats as large quantities of Bonds have been sent here for sale, the 
price has been kept dowa. 
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Dutch, Russian, and tne other European Continental Stocks, have acquired 
more firmness in consequence of the improvement in Consols. 

The South American Stocks have been neglected. 

The market for Railway Shares has been very animated. Early in the week, 
when it became known that the Lords Committee would decide against Stx- 
PHENSON’s Line to Brightor, the premium on the Shares declined from 51. to 
1. ; and on the resolution of the Committee reaching the City, which it did 
just previous to the close of business on Tuesday, the Shares-fell to a discount 
of 2l. ; at which they have continued ever since. A demand has arisen for the 
South-eastern Shares, as the recent decision is considered favourable to the pro- 

osed branch communication with Brighton from Oxted, which will materially 
increase the value of the South-eastern line. There has been a fair quantity of 
‘business in the other varieties, but it has not led to any material alteration of 

rice. Saturpay, TwELveE o’o1ock. 

The only activity that has been manifested either in the English or Foreign 
Markets, has been in the Spanish Bonds, which, in consequence of some re- 
ported success of the Christinos, have been as high as 36%; but that price has 
not been maintained, and the quotation is now 364}. Portuguese Stocks 
are firm at advanced prices. 

Railway Shares are generally unmoved: the following are the prices of those 
most current. London and Birmingham 70 72; South Eastern 2} 3; Great 
Western 18} 195; Greenwich 45 prem. ; Brighton (Stephenson’s) 2 1 dis. 

SaTuRDAY, Four o’ciock. 

Spanish Stock continues depressed, with little doing; the closing price 








being 36}. Consols and other English Stocks are also without any alteration. 
The Railway Shares are without variation. 
¢per Cent. Consols ......+. 914 @ Danish 3 per Cents. ....... 76% 7% 
Ditto for Account........00. — Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 55% % 
Zper Cent. Reduced ........ 913 2 Mexican 6 per Ceuts ....... 3l 32 
New 34 per Cent Anns..... 1004 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 784 
India Stuck .....0.cseceees 2604 Ditto 3 per Cent. .......45 484 4 
Bank Stock ......eceeeeees —_— Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. p. Lpm. 
Exchequer Bills .....+.. +.» 10 12pm.} Prussian (1818) 5 per Cert .. 
Belgian 5 per Cents ........ 104 4 | Russian ( 1822) 5 per Cent .. 1104 1114 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 884 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 364 ¢ 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, August 2d, Montrose, Wall, from Bengal; Java, Todd, from 

Bombay; Lynher, and Kersewell, from the Cape; Jean Graham, Warren, and Siuga- 
pore, Lock, from Singapore; and 3d, Robarts, Wake, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 
30th, Zoe, Holmes, from Mauritius, At the Cape, May 1}th, Matilda, Comin, from 
London; 13th, Penelope, Hutchinson, from China; 27th, Hortensia, Reed, from Liver- 
pool; =29th, Cheerful, Tinley, from ditto; 31st, Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, from 
3ombay ; June Ist, Belle Alliance, Arkoll, from Madras; Stratheden, Cheape, from 
London ; 2d, General Gascoyne, Kirby, from China; and Emily, —, from Bengal. 
At the Mauritius, March 96th, Blakely, Harding, from Liverpool; and April 6th, 
Clausman, Blair, from London. At Madras, March 8th, Hindostan, Redman, from 
London. At Bengal, March 3d, Stirlingshire, Scolley, from Liverpool; 5th, Argyle, 
M’Donald, from London; 6th, Jupiter, Galbreath, from the Clyde; and 8th, Catherine, 
Rose, from Lundon. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. lst, Broxbornebury, Chapman, for Bengal; and 3d, 
Carmatic, Brodie, for Bombay. From Liverpool, July 25th, Albion, Underwood, for 
Bombay. 





ERECTION OF THE STATUE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

Mr. Wyarrt’s unlucky statue of George the Third on horseback— 
which was first delayed by the deficiency of funds, then by the damage 
it sustained in the casting, and lastly by the opposition to its erection 
in the place where it now stands, the middle of the road-way in Pall 
Mall East—was opened to the public on Wednesday. The ceremonial 
of inauguration was to have been performed by the King; but his 
Majesty sent. his royal brother of Cumberland as his proxy upon the 
occasion. We had the curiosity to mingle with the throng of visiters 
that filled the booths erected on two sides of the statue; that which 
was towards the houses of the recusant leaseholders having been left 
open—to soothe their irritation at their defeat, we may presume. All 
that was to be seen, we witnessed: we saw as much of the Duke of 
Cumsertanp as his stock and whiskers would allow, and as much 
of the ceremonial as the tarpaulin that shrouded the statue admitted ; 
but we heard only the cheering within and the groaning without,— 
the speeches we did not hear, though we saw Sir Freperick TRENCH 
and Mr. Jerpan seemingly very eloquent and enthusiastic. The 
Duke’s address must have been impressive, since it procured for him 
several rounds of cheering. The cheers, however, were given with 
more effort than enthusiasm, and were loudest in the immediate vici- 
nity of the royal personage ; where also the excitement of the hats was 
most conspicuous. 

Two very ominous misadventures occurred in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings: the royal standard was hoisted upside down ; and the work- 
men's own flag, composed of pocket-bandkerchiefs, displayed the re- 
volutionary ¢rtcolor—red, white, and blue! 

The Duke, Sir Freperick, and the architect, having proceeded un- 
covered into the presence of the statue, the tarpaulin screen was let 
down, and disclosed the bronze effigy of George the Third, with his 
tie-wig and pigtail, wearing a uniform coat, very badly made, and 
mounted on a beautiful charger, which is very finely modelled, and 
certainly deserves a better representative of the royal rider. The 
King looks down Pall Mall towards St. James’s; and holds in his 
hand a cocked hat, with ‘a wee pickle feather in the tap,” that might 
be coveted by a military cap-maker as a sign of his trade. The colour 
of the bronze is neither verdigris green, like WestMacoTT’s statue of 
Canning in Palace Yard, nor olive green, like CHANTREY’s of Pitt 
in Hanover Square, but a brimstone and treacle hue. The cheering, 
when the figure was uncovered, was by no means deafening; and the 
Duke, “ illustrious by courtesy,” departed in silence, though a few 
groans from the crowd followed him as he rode away. Altogether it 
was a very dull business. 

We were always at a loss to what cause to attribute the inveterate 
‘Opposition of the residents in the neighbourhood; for the road-way, 
like the world, is “ wide enough for them both:” but the secret is out 
now—they had got a sight of the figure! As, however, they could 
not bring the bronze into court, their weightiest argument was not put 
forward. 

The perfect keeping of the thing was crowned by the absurd, bom- 
bastic, twaddling, would-be epigrammatic, inscription. 

“To his Most Excellent Majesty George the Third, King ot Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Defender of the Faith.” 

“A Monarch who was the safeguard of Christianity, without the honours of a saint; 
and the conqueror of half the globe, without the fame of a here ; who reigned amidst the 
wreck of empires, yet died in the love of his people, when peace was established 
throughout his wide dominions, when the literature and the commerce of his country 


Pervaded the world, when British valour was without a rival, aud the Britisi character 
without a stain,” 








TOPICS OF 


RADICAL, WHIG, AND TORY PROSPECTS—SESSIONS 
OF 1835 AND 1836. 


Art the close of the last session of Parliament, we were enabled to 
speak as follows of the state and prospects of the Liberal cause. 

“ It is indeed with reference to their effect on the public mind, that the events of 
the session just closed must be viewed as most disastrous to Toryism, This time last 
year [at the close of the session of 1234) there lurked a very general distrust of the 
Government, which the People had not then learned to appreciate fairly, or to distin- 
guish from the preceding Administration of Earl Grey. It was with great diffieulty 
that at the succeeding election the Liberal voters could be spurred on to the necessary 
exertions in favour of the then Opposition candidates, There was much apathy, 
mixed with not a little disgust. Mow the whole country is in excellent heart. Reform 
Associations and Registration Clubs are everywhere in active operation. The popularity 
of the Melbourne Ministry has never been exceeded by that of any Government within 
our recollection. It is seen that it is worth while to struggle with the fue in their behalf. 
They have proved themselves true to the People’s cause, in defiaice of the Court and 
the Oligarchy, On the other hand, the spirit of Reform has received a new impulse 
and a new direction. * * * * This, then, is the position of the Reformers at 
the close of the session of 1835, as contrasted with that which they occupied this time 
last year. Activity and hopefulness have succeeded to apathy and disgust. In place of a 
lazy and ignorant reliance on the all-sufficiency of the Reform Act, there is a convic- 
tion of the necessity of further extensive organic improvements, and a determination to 
effect them. The value of the elective franchise, to secure which, in 1834, hundreds 
of thousands would not make the slightest exertion, is now duly appreciated as the in- 
strument for obtaining good government. Instead of distrust and disunion —engendered, 
we must say, principally by the misconduct of the Whigs, and the impolitic insolence 
of their organs of the press—the most perfect sympathy of feelirg seems to pervade the 
whole body of Reformers in their opposition to the Tories. eh hort Ph. re are by 
no means disposed to commit the fatal error of underrating the power or vigour of the 
enemy ; but we conceive the odds to be on the side of the Reformers ; and therefore we 
look forward to coming events with high hope and sanguine expectation.” 

Twelve months have reversed the picture, and carried back the 
Reformers to that unhappy state of “ apathy and disgust” which 
preceded the dismissal of Lord Metsourne in 1834. What is 
the reason? The reason is to be found in the different results 
of the two sessions. Last year, we sent MANNeERs Surron on 
his travels, turned the Tories out of office, and carried the great 
measure of English Municipal Reform: this year, the Reform 
cause hs gained absolutely nothing, while it has lost the confi- 
dence and energy which result from progressive success. As 
respects measures, the session of 1836 has been merely wasted; 
but, what is worse, this complete waste of time and trouble in 
making proposals of Reform for rejection by the Tory Lords, has 
led to disunion amongst Reformers. The leaders appearing inca- 
pable or indisposed, the followers are either apathetic or angry. 
What is past, instead of exciting hope for the future, produces a 
feeling of indifference or despair. Seeing that, in the present 
temper of tlhe Lords and the Whigs, the session of 1837 is likely 
to be as fruitless as that of 1836, the earnest Reformers, instead of 
being stimulated, as they were last year, to fresh exertions during 
the recess in support of their Whig leaders, are inclined to take up 
an independent position, from which, they know well, it will be 
difficult if not impossible to arrive at their object—responsible 
government—without passing through a period of Tory rule. 
The prospect of a Tory Ministry, though considered as an ineyvit- 
able step to the final triumph of Reform principles, is so hateful 
to the Reformers, that all their doings for some time to come, 
including the mode in which they shall separate themselves from 
the Whigs, will probably be slow and spiritless. The Whigs or 
the Tories (it matters not which) have condemned the Reformers 
to a season of languor resulting from disappointment. The past 
session affords them no subject of congratulation; that which is 
coming, little or no room for hope. As the Whigs have chosen to 
sink for want of a plan of action, the Reformers, as distinguished 
from the Whigs, must forma plan for themselves; but, in the 
mean time, nothing is to be expected from them but indifference 
and inaction. How much we wish that it were otherwise, may be 
inferred from our strenuous support of the Whig- Radical union 
so long as a hope remained that the Whigs would perform their 
partin the compact. But wishing cannot alter the state of the 
case; facts are not to be changed according to desires: the mere 
will has no power over feelings or belief: however distressing the 
acknowledgement, the immediate prospect of the Liberal cause, 
as compared with appearances at the close of last session, is very 
gloomy, not to say black. 

What, on the other hand, is the immediate prospect of the To- 
ries? Their ultimate fate may not be doubtful. Let us suppose 
the ruin of that party, sooner or later, to be as certain as the pro- 
gress of a democratic national movement once begun, still, just at 
present, the Tories are strong in proportion to the feebleness of 
the Whigs and the dejection of the Reforming masses. To keep 
or to gain office is always their immediate object. At the close of 
last session, nobody, not even the most sanguine Tory, thought it 
possible that they should oust the Whigs during the recess. In 
1835, a repetition of the coup d’état of 1834 was out of all ques- 
tion. What is there now to prevent the Tories from again dis- 
missing Lord MeLBourne? With a view to the state of the 
House of Commons next session, whether with or without a ge- 
neral election, it is greatly for their interest to hold during the 
recess the means of corrupting voters and Members. What should 
hinder them from once more placing themselves on the seats of 
patronage and power? Last year, such a course was forbidden 
by that * popularity of the MeLBourng Ministry,” of which we 
said that it had ‘‘ never been exceeded by that of any Government 
within our recollection.” But this year, the masses do not think of 
the Whigs that “it is worth while to struggle with the foe in their 
behalf.” Would there be any serious agitation on behalf of the 
Whigs, if (we quote from the Times of Thursday) when “ the prepa- 
rations are complete fur their unceremonious expulsion,” the Court 
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should act as in November 1834? That isthe only question for the 
Tories to consider. Ireland embarrasses them ‘because there the 
Government has been “ something more than Whig;” but in 
England and Scotland, we are painfully tyound to confess, they 
would have little to fear. What a lesson for the Whigs, though it 
comes too late! If they had retained thir popularity in England 
and Scotland, as Lord Mutcrave and Lord Morpetu have pre- 
served it for them in Ireland, the Tories might have longed in 
vain for office. As it is, the ‘‘ uncesremonious expulsion” process 
may not be far off. That it should be employed, will surprise 
nobody, though many will be surprised if the Tories should hesi- 
fate to strike the blow, for which they have been preparing 
during the whole session by steadily pursuing a plan well calcu- 
lated to break up the Whig-Radical union. As for the Whigs 
alone, (meaning those who shall strive to remain mere Whigs, 
come what may, and therefore, we hope, excluding Lord Met- 
BOURNE, with some other members of the present Government,) 
their prospect is either that of being dragged into Toryism, like 
Granam and STantey, or of disappearing from the world of 
politics, like Lord Broveuam the forgotten. 





FURTHER EXPOSURE OF THE BISHOP’S JOB. 


In defending the Bishop's Bill, Lord Joun RussEtt invidiously 
contrasted the refusal of the Deans and Chapters to relinquish 
their patronage, with the more patriotic and liberal conduct of the 
Bishops, whom he represented as voluntarily making great sacri- 
fices for the advantage of the Church. 

*‘ With respect to ga enjoyed by the Bishops,” he said, ‘*I must re- 

mind the House of what has been a good deal overlooked,—namely, that they 
have given up some most valuable patronage that was in their gift, and relin- 
quished their right to nominate to certain Prebends and preferments, for the 
purpose of placing at the disposal of Government, funds which might be ap- 
plied in providing for the efficiency of the Church.” 
And Lord Joun added, that the Deans and Chapters, who in- 
terposed a vested right to patronage in the way of a measure of 
Church Reform, preferred the accomplishment of their own ob- 
jects to the good of the Church. 

Now, we all along suspected that the Bishops had not made a 
bad bargain for themselves in this matter of patronage. We 
questioned their title to the character of disinterestedness be- 
stowed on them by the Home Secretary. Not supposing Deans 
and Prebends to be the most single-minded of mortals, we always 
considered them full as ready to make sacrifices for the good of 
the Church, as those sage, reflecting men, the Bishops. And 
such turns out to be the case. The Bishops, having the upper 
hand, excluded representatives of the Deans and Chapters from 
the Commission; and then set to work in the best manner to 
secure to themselves the reputation of abandoning patronage, 
while for every sacrifice on the one hand, they took care to in- 
demnify themselves by fresh acquisitions on the other. Even- 
tually, we think, these holy tricksters will find that they have 
played a losing game, and overreached themselves. If any thing 
could reconcile us to the passing of the Bishop's Bill, it would be 
the “ spoliation” to which it subjects its cunning and canting 
authors. 

A letter from Mr. Sypney Smita to Lord Jonn RussExu 
seems to put this case of patronage in its true light. The clear- 
headed Canon Residentiary says— 

“* There are a few observations upon the conduct of the Deans and Chapters 
Tunning about the world, upon which I must make some commentaries, Our 
conduct is invidionsly contrasted with that of the Bishops, who are represented 
as having made great sacrifices for the good of the Church, while we are making 
none at all, and are looking only to our own advantage. But this is assuming 
the whole point in dispute. We deny that the sacrifice exacted from us is of 
the smallest utility to the Church; we maintain that the patronage of Deans 
and Chapters hae been as fairly and as honestly given away as that of 
Bishops ; and that to take’ it away from one and to give it to the other, is to 
make a needless change, and to fix an undeserved stigma, and to confer no 
benefit whatever upon the public.” 

We apprehend that there is little indeed to choose between the 
modes of distributing patronage by Deans and Bishops; the ob- 
ject of both being to provide for their relatives and connexions. 

*¢ The Bishops give up the patronage of Prebends, which are hereafter to be 
destroyed, the income of which is wanted to make a fund for the endowment of 
smaller livings ; but the preferment you take from our patronage is not to be 
sold, it is always to endure ; the only question is, who is to give it away ? if we 
submit to the meditated injustice, we are utterly unable to see what benefit 
would be conferred on the Church.” 

If there had been any sacrifice intended on the part of the 
Bishops, they would not have laid hold of a quid pro quo at the 
expense of the Deans and Chapters—the only parties who were 
to lose without being indemnified for their losses. 

“ But I wish this sacrifice on the part of the Bishops were a little more 
explained. Was it voluntary, or was it involuntary ? f it was a sacrifice, it 
‘was voluntary ; their consent was asked, and they did not refuse. Before 
patronage is taken away, then, it seems consent of the patron is necessary, and 
af necessary in one ecclesiastical patron, it is so in all. | Whence comes it, 
then, may I ask, that the consent of Deans and Chapters was not only not 
asked, but of five or six communications from different Chapters, why were 
None replied to, and the receipt of only one communication acknowledged ?” 

‘The Deans and Chapters are subalterns in the Church, and the 
Bishops conceived that they had a vested right to trample upon 
them : this overrode all the objection which the sufferers might 
have to the process. 

** But, perhaps, the consent of the Dean and Chapters was not required. 

here, then, is the merit and the sacrifice, if the Bishops had no power of re- 

ing? But they have not complained—and why ?—because MorE has been 
to them of other persons’ patronage than they have lost of their own: 
20 that the alternative is this, either you have thought it but just to ask leave 


of the Bishops before you took away their patronage, and have not extended 
the same justice to us, or the patriotic conduct of Bishops is this, that they 
have given up what they could not keep, and do not complain, because they 
gain more by the wrong done to us than they lose by the wrong done to them-. 
selves; and our selfishness consists in not quietly submitting to an injury, 
which involves a censure, and does not advance, in the minutest step, the pro- 
gress of Church Reform.” 

Unless this statement as to the balance of the patronage ac- 
count is false,—and we believe it to be perfectly true,—the con- 
duct of the Bishops has been most despicable as well as greedy. 
Had they contented themselves with merely grasping an indem- 
nity for the loss of patronage which they durst uot retain, their 
conduct would have been only consistently extortionate; but, by 
endeavouring to delude the public into the notion that they had 
suffered a loss while they had actually profited by the transaction, 
they have laid themselves open to the charge of hypocrisy and 
fraud. Far be it from our thoughts to suspect Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL of being an accomplice in the cheat. We doubt not that 
advantage was taken of his ignorance of the real nature of the 
measures he proposed and defended. But we know that his, 
favourable picture of the relinquishment of patronage made by 
the Bishops, had considerable effect in diminishing the majority 
against the bill. All who voted under that influence were duped. 

Yet, if we rightly understand the provisions of the Established 
Church and the Deans and Chapters Bills, the Bishops have not 
secured the spoil they had marked out for themselves. They 
have made the sacrifice, but have not laid hold of the expected re- 
ward; and we may safely say, that even a Tory Government will 
not dare tocarry the Deans and Chapters Bill, when its object and 
effect are clearly understood by the public. That there will be 
no prolonged delusion on the subject, we may believe, now that 
Mr. Sypney Smiru has taken up his pen for our enlightenment, 
and condescends to fight Bishops and Ministers in the news- 
papers. 





SINGAPORE PETITIONING PARLIAMENT 
AGAINST TAXATION. 


Ar the very moment that the President of the Board of Trade is 
liberally announcing in his place in Parliament that the duties 
are to be reduced on certain Indian and other commodities, ac- 
counts reach us from India that the East India Company is about 
to levy new duties on the very same articles. Commerce flourishes 
in England, and the Government takes the opportunity of fur- 
thering its prosperity by reducing taxes that impede its progress : 
commerce flourishes in India, and the Government takes the op- 
portunity of taxing it, and, to all appearance, lest it should flourish 
too rapidly. We refer to the petition to Parliament from the mer- 
chants of Singapore, praying for protection from the impending 
imposition of custom-duties; a copy of which, and of the reso- 
lutions passed by the inhabitants of Singapore on the 4th of 
February last, has been forwarded to us from the East. 

In the neighbourhood of Singapore, Malayan piracy—danger- 
ous, however, only to the native craft which frequent that busy 
port—has of late years been troublesome; and to raise a fund for 
its suppression, the Indian Government proposes to levy a tax on 
a trade which has been heretofore free from all taxation. The 
subject of this taxation, the settlement or colony of Singapore, is 
one of the most interesting in the whole history of commerce, 
Singapore is an island, thirty miles long and fifteen broad, situated 
almost on the Equator, at the Eastern extremity, and as you enter 
the sea of China, of a strait five hundred miles long, which sepa- 
rates the great island of Sumatra from the Southern extremity of 
the continent of Asia. Singapore is but one of seventy or eighty 
islands, mostly uninhabited, and covered to the water's edge with 
primeval forest, which lie in the same quarter. Sixteen years 
ago, it contained but a few vagabond Malayan pirates, who may 
be said rather to have pitched their temporary encampments on 
its shores than to have occupied it. Within the first ten years of 
British occupancy, its population exceeded twelve thousand inha- 
bitants; and within the last seven years that population has been 
doubled, amounting now to twenty-five thousand. Sixteen years 
ago, it had no commerce,—unless the reader choose to call the 
paltry plunder of a nest of pirates commerce, During the last 
seven years, its exports and imports have each reached occasionally 
the sum of éwo millions sterling, and have not fallen so low asa 
million and a half. In sixteen brief years, this spot has risen 
from the ocean and the forest to be one of the first ports in the 
East; as it is by far the most active and industrious within the 
wide limits of the Anglo-Indian possessions. This is in some 
Measure the result of a very favourable geographical position ; 
but more, of competent security for life, liberty, and property, and, 
as far as local laws can effect it, of a perfect freedom of trade, in- 
cluding exemption from all duties, and indeed almost from all 
scrutiny. Singapore lies on the highway of all the maritime in- 
tercourse which subsists between Persia, Arabia, and Hindostan, 
on the one side, and the Indian Islands, Siam, Tonquin China, 
Australia, and the East coast of America, on the other. In going 
from the one of these to the other, you sail for the most part 
through its roadstead, just as if you were passing through the 
main turnpike-gate ofa principal highway. Its multifarious com= 
merce is implied by the variety of nations and tribes which com- 
pose its resident population, or the strange merchants and mari- 
ners which frequent it. Three of the dialects of China, three of 
the languages of the Indian Archipelago, and three of the lan- 
guages of Hindostan, are spoken by considerable numbers of its 





resident or floating population—not to mention the frequent use of 
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English, Portuguese, and Arabic. In this respect Moscow itself 
does not surpass Singapore. The very shipping which lies in its 
capacious harbour implies the same thing. There you see every 
thing, from the substantial, well-equipped, and expeditious English 
merchantman, that has just crossed fifteen thousand miles of ocean, 
to the gaye | junk of China, which, having once happily got her 
prow in the right course, has rolled down with the monsoon without 
shifting ber helm, and the frail canoe of the Malay, which, frail 
as she is, has brought birds of Paradise and gold dust and birds- 
nests all the way from New Guinea, twelve hundred miles off. 
At least a dozen varieties may be seen side by side, each peculiar 
to the nation or tribe to which it belongs, and to a great degree 
characteristic of its state of civilization. It would be safe to assert, 
that the boasted commerce of Sidon and Tyre and Carthage were 
nothing to that of this spot—a spot which in the year of our Lord 
1818 the foot of an European had hardly trodden. 

This is the commerce which the Indian Government is now 
disposed, after sixteen years’ forbearance, to make free with. The 
shrewd and intelligent merchants of Singapore, who, like all 
other merchants, understand their own interests best, make out 
a case against taxation which appears unanswerable. They say 
that, with the exception of the consumption of the 25,000 inha- 
hitants, the trade is a mere transit trade; that to tax it, would 
be to destroy it; that to tax a mere transit trade, would be 
like imposing a tax on the foreign goods which are warehoused 
in England for reexportation, but which from the effect of pro- 
hibitory duties are inadmissible for home consumption. This 
is all true enough. Singapore produces little or nothing for ex- 
portation; and, with the trifling exception of the local con- 
sumption, whatever is imported is exported: the imports and 
the exports are indeed almost identical. The place, in short, is 
but a depét. If you impose a tax on goods tm transitu, say the 
merchants, you will drive the trade somewhere else; and that 
somewhere is not difficult to name, for the Dutch have a flourish- 
ing port sixty miles off, set up as a rival to Singapore, and where 
no duties are levied. If you injure the trade of Singapore, say the 
merchants, you destroy a market which now takes off nearly a 
million’s worth of the manufactures of England and of the ma- 
nufactures and produce of British India. You will then act 
exactly as the savage did, who in a fit of folly cut down the 
tree that had been for years yielding him a plentiful supply of 
fruit. But, add the merchants, Singapore directly or indirectly 
contributes to fill the British exchequer. For example, it fur- 
nishes England or British India with five millions of pounds of 
pepper yearly; and the consumption of a portion of this in Eng- 
land or India yields a revenue to the British Government of at 
least 50,0007. a year. It takes off yearly a thousand chests of 
Indian opium, each of which pays a tax of !00/., and conse- 
quently the Indian Government has derived under this head a re- 
venue of 100,000. For smafler articles, such as sago, gums, and 
spices, we may fairly put down 30,0007. more. Then there is 
besides, a local revenue in the shape of excise and quit-rents, 
amounting to nearly a pound sterling a head for every inhabi- 
tant; so that, directly or indirectly, Singapore is instrumental in 
supplying one British exchequer or another to the amount of 
about 200,000/. annually. The Indian Government, aware of the 
difficulty and vexation of collecting custom-duties from native 
traders, propose that these should be exempted, and that the taxes 
should only extend to European traders. This would be only to 
tax a portion of the trade, and that portion confined with few ex- 
ceptions to the articles composing the consumption ef England 
and India,—articles already amenable to British taxation. But 
the merchants of Singapore rationally conclude by urging, that 
the inquisition of a customhouse, even with light duties, is no 
joke to trade anywhere, and would be an abominable nuisance in 
a country where the duty was partial, where the customhouse- 
officers would unquestionably not know two languages out of the 
Score that are spoken by the traders, and where the expense of an 
establishment (that of Bengal after half a century's experience is 
still 22 per cent. upon the collections) would swallow up a great 
pait of the tax. A small armed steam-vessel would put an end to 
the piracy complained of, as the merchants state in their petition ; 
but whether it did or not, the fund for putting it down ought not 
to be drawn from local taxation. In fact, to tax Singapore for 
putting down Malayan piracy, which is as old as the time of Ar- 
BUQUERQUE, is about as wise and just as it would be to throw 
the whole burden of suppressing smuggling in the English 
Channel én the citizens of London. Already there is in India a 
British squadron under an Admiral, and an Indian squadron be-~ 
longing to the East India Company, which last costs yearly little 
less than half a million sterling. In a period of profound peace, 
European and Indian, what are these expensive squadrons about, 
that they cannot lend a hand to put down a few piratical native 
cock-boats? 

The Court of Directors and Board of Control, without whose 
Sanction the tax cannot be imposed, probably will, and at all events 
ought to, put their veto on the Turkish project. They have just 
put down a pernicious and almost universal system of transit- 
duties on the continent of India; and it would be strange indeed 
if in the same breath they should originate them in another 
quarter. Inthe mean time, the merchants of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, engaged in the Indian commerce, have 
taken up the cause with their accustomed energy and intelligence ; 
and when reason and justice are so much on their side, it will 
hardly be safe to turna deaf ear to their remonstrances. 











ANOTHER NEW COLONY. 


A new colony has been planted on the South coast of New Hol- 
land, between the new Province of South Australia and the South- 
east corner of New South Wales. The place of settlement is 
called Port Philip. The settlers consist of persons who have 
emigrated from Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land, whence Port 
Philip is distant about thirty hours’ sail. They have taken pos- 
session of a great quantity of land, under pretended treaties with 
the natives; and hold the land in defiance of a proclamation by 
Sir RicHarp Bourke, the Governor of New South .Wales, who 
very justly treats them as invaders and usurpers of the territory 
subject to his government. In other parts of New South Wales, 
no waste or public land can be obtained without purchase; here it 
has been obtained by seizure in defiance of the law. Though the 
Government of New South Wales was unable to prevent this in- 
vasion of its territory, the Government of Van Diemen’s Land 
might easily have prevented the departure of the invading ex- 
pedition. It is understood, however, that this attack upon the 
laws and government of New South Wales was privately sanc- 
tioned by the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land; whose own nephew 
is one of the persons acting in defiance of the law of New South 
Wales and of Sir RicHarp Bourkeg’s proclamation. Will Colonel 
ArtuHurR be taken to task by the Colonial Office for his conduct 
in this matter? or will he be rewarded for it, by being appointed 
Governor of the usurped territory? Was not the illegal expedi- 
tion planned with a view to making a Governorship for Colonel 
ArtuHUR, who is about to lose the government of Van Diemen’s 
Land? We submit these questions to Mr. STEPHEN, who isa 
fast friend of Colonel Arruur, and also the real chief of the 
Colonial Office. Lord GLENELG being asleep, if Mr. StepHEN 
should decide to recompense Colonel ARTHUR for what deserves 
punishment, Sir Georee Grey, as standing counsel for Colonial 
Office abuses, will defend the act. 

Our friends of the Ministerial press consider the Whigs as far 
superior to the Tories in matters of administration: it may be so, 
but certainly has not been visible in that department of govern- 
ment which is conducted nominally by Lord GLenete, though 
really by Mr. SrepHen, and defended, whether right or wrong, 
according to brief and fee, by Sir Gzorez Grey. Where has it 
been visible, except under Lord Mutcrave and Lord Morpets ? 
In a week or two—as soon, that is, as the Evidence and Report 
of Mr. Warp’s Committee on Colonial Lands shall be open to 
the public—we shall have to present our readers with a curious 
aig of Whig-Toryism in the administration of the Colonial 

ffice. 





STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE. 


Ir has been supposed by some persons who have good opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining the state of public opinion in France, that in 
our article last week on the policy of Lours Paitipand its results, 
we overrated the danger to which his Government is exposed. We 
are told that “the ruling class” is so entirely devoted to him and 
his system, that nothing but a sudden and violent outbreak in 
Paris, and treachery among the troops, can put his throne in 
jeopardy. As for the army, we have seen many proofs during the 
last half-century of the little reliance which is to be placed upon it 
as a protector of an unpopular despotism ; and with respect to the 
ruling class, we consider it as too narrow a foundation for a go- 
vernment of thirty-four millions of people to rest upon. The 
ruling class in France consists of the 200,000 or 250,000 persons, 
who elect the members of the Chamber of Deputies: they are 
doubtless tolerably well satisfied with a system which gives them 
a monopoly of power. But, were there no other cause of discon- 
tent, than the restriction of the electoral franchise to sucha fraction 
of the nation, that of itself must be sufficiently formidable, and in-- 
creasing daily. 

Last week, we referred to the statements of a writer in the 
Morning Chronicle on the “ material prosperity” of France, and 
questioned the soundness of some of his deductions from that 
admitted fact. This week, we find that the regular Paris corre- 
spondent of the Chronicle, who appears to have been taking con- 
siderable pains to ascertain the real state of feeling among the 
French people at large, adopts the views which mainly influenced 
our opinion, After mentioning the continuance of arrests, and re~ 
ferring to the diseased condition of the public mind in Paris, as 
denoted especially by the unusual number of suicides, he ob- 
serves— 

“ Your correspondent depicted the prosperity of the country in glowing and 
not exaggerated colours. But he was wrong in inferring the great solidity of 
Louis Philip’s throne from the prosperity of France. Louis Philip has consu ted 
the views and abided by the declared opinions of the middle classes. He has 
flattered their feelings, their predominant feelings; but remark, that the feel 
ings which he has flattered are not those in which even the middle classes take 
pride. It has been on the timidity, the {caution of the commercial class—om 
their dread of war, of popular turbulence, of suspension of business—that the 
Government of France since 1830 have based their policy. These certainly are 
prevalent and powerful feelings ; but they are not the most honoured, the most 
prized, or the most national. They answer to the physical, the material wants 
of the people: but the French are not without moral wants and aspirations. 
They thirst for fame and superiority ; they have an ardent desire for equality 
and liberty; and cannot tolerate the idea of being less free and less advanced 
than the English their neighbours. In all these have the aspirations of even 
the middle classes of the French been cruelly disappointed ; and, however they 
may admit the cautious wisdom of the Government, it is not a wisdom that ex- 
cites love or enthusiasm, or more, in fact, than a very low degree of loyal 
respect.” 


It would appear from this, that the middle classes are not pre? 
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But then let us turn to 
the millions without electoral privileges— 


“1 have just returned from a tour through all the towns of the South cf 
France, which I visited and observed in the midst of the emotion excited by 


pared to risk much for Louis Puttip. 


the news of Alibaud’s attempt. I had ample means of judging what was the 
‘sentiment of the population. And truth compels me to say, that notwithstand. 
ang the great increase of prosperity, those sentiments were not such as monarchy 
or dynasty might slumber securely on. In the present state of France and 
Europe, it would be criminal to endeavour to shake the throne of the King 
of the Freach. But the sure way to endanger that throne is to represent it as 
‘in need of no further prop, no change of system —as secure beyond the necessity 
of further exertion, and as in a fair way to be firmly established by mere per- 
“severance in the Doctrinaire policy. On the contrary, the Doctrinaire sys- 
tem, which legislates for the extension and straining of the power of the 
narrow governing class, to the utter contempt, exclusion, and oppression of 
the lower classes, is a system that will leave the French monarchy less firm and 
Jess consolidated in fifty years than at present. There is no danger, indeed, 
for the moment, except in the regicide mania while it lasts; but itis madness 
‘to suppose that a monarchy raised up by the pike and musket of the lower 
classes can exist without winning more than the tolerance of these classes, 
Should their indifference be allowed gradually to grow into discontent, and their 
discontent into hate, laws of the direst rigour will not suffice to guard the 
throne; nay, the bayonets of the middle class itself, organized ina National 
Guard, may not prove sufficient. There is one grand and indispensable con- 
quest to be made, one guard to be acquired, and that is popularity; and he 
who says that it may be dispensed within France, is either a fool or a traitor.’ 

This is our doctrine. The policy of resistance cannot be main- 
tained permanently either in France or England in the nineteenth 
century. But itis to that policy that the Tories must adhere 
should they succeed in their attempt to recover their old predomi- 
nance in England. The consequence of Tory success, should it 
endure for any lengthened period, must be that national convul- 
sion of which Louis Puitip lives in hourly dread. 





MUSICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tue musical season of 1836 has closed. For some weeks the 
concert-bills, from those of Boscua and Mort dimensions to 
others of humbler size and less formidable front, have been 
vanishing one by one from walls and windows; and Cramer's 
Sotlega, divested of its transitory paper-hangings, begins to wear 
its accustomed appearance. Omnibuses roll swiftly and safely 
through Regent Street; the squares display only rows of closed 
shutters; the Opera closes to-night; and London gives strong 
symptoms of approaching quiet. This pause gives us time to 
meditate—to recollect what we have heard for a few months past, 
and to ask who and what has profited by this ceaseless exertion of 
singers and players. 

Music has certainly been more abundant during this than 
any former season: frequently it has happened that the 
heated atmosphere of the Hanover Square Rooms has been 
gasped by two sets of auditors in the same day. From per- 
formances like these, where rehearsals are unknown, where 
singers and players come “ like wearied wretches” to their toil, 
little advantage to the art, little pleasure to the hearers, often 
little profit to the benefit-taker, is derived. A benefit concert is, 
frequently, a mere puff—an announcement it may be of a name 
unknown, for the mere purpose of ranging it side by side ina 
music-shop with those of MoscnELes, Porrer, or KIALLMARK. 
One lady (we have forgotten her name) announced her benefit 
‘concert, and with it her first appearance. If, therefore, we are to 
seek for advancement in the art, we must look elsewhere: music 
can receive no impulse from exhibitions like these. 

The Italian Opera in this country has usually concentrated a 
larger amount of talent and imparted a greater sum of enjoyment 
than any other musical entertainment. But it did so only and so 
long as fine music was cultivated and regarded as one of its essentials, 
This is no longer the case. The merits of a composition are now 
wholly disregarded, and the Opera is merely a display of what the 
singing-masters call vocalization. This is admitted in the very 
terms by which the admirers of fashionable operas proclaim their 
delight—their praises being lavished, and justly lavished, upon the 

‘singers only. Let any opera of BeLx1n1 or his fellows be sung as 
he wrote it, and his warmest devotees would yawn over the first 
scene and sleep through the next. It is the singing, not the 
music, that attracts and charms; Grist and TamsBurini, not 
Betuin1 and Donizetti. 

It was remarked by a sound and experienced judge, Lord 
Mouwnt Epeecumse, in his Musical Reminiscences (published 
in 1828), that “the frippery and meretricious style of the modern 
opera is to the ear like tinsel to the eye, brilliant and striking, 
but transitory, and speedily lost in the fluctuations of taste; and 
I venture to predict that Rossini will not long cease to write be- 
fore he will cease to be remembered.” This prediction is in the 
speedy course of fulfilment; and it is quite clear that should Ros- 
sini live a few years longer, he will live forgotten and unheeded. 
His style, brilliant as it is, has none of the elements of duration: 
its colours soon fly, and its gloss is speedily worn off; the thread- 
bare garment is cast aside, or transferred to Monmouth Street 
musicians; by whom, after being new dyed, brushed, and re- 
vived, it is impudently produced as new. This is the process by 
which all the operas of the present day are manufactured: they 
have each a new title and new characters, but no new ideas. And 
at every transfer they become weaker and weaker ; the process of 
dilution is regular, every change gives us less spirit and more 
water. The season has been such as we anticipated—such as we 

predicted. ‘Two trashy operas have been the manager’s stock of 

novelties ; and until a new race of composers and singers shall 
arise in Italy, the tale of another year will be the same. The 





present racé of Italian singers are brought up ignorant of the 
finest operas of their own country ; CiMArosA, even, is unknown 
to them, except by traditionary report; and not one in fifty could 
name the titles of Mozarr’s operas. The Italian Opera, there- 
fore, is declining. Its power of attraction rests entirely upon a 
few favourite singers, bereft of whom it would sink into utter in- 
significance. 

We ought, in the common course of things, to notice the English 
Opera in a musical retrospect ; but now no such thing exists ; for 
we cannot dignify the mongrel Franco-Italic things produced by 
Mr. Batre at Drury Lane by the name of English Operas. A 
most vigorous system of placarding and puffing has obtained for 
the Stege of Rochelle and the Maid of Artois that sort of popu- 
larity and success which the same means applied as unsparingly 
seldom fails to insure, whether in favour of WARREN’s blacking, 
Morison’s pills, or BAtre’s operas. We are not insensible to 
the merit they possess, but its amount is small; of the last very 
small. It was sustained on the stage wholly by MAtisBrRan, and 
will never be produced with a different representative of her cha- 
racter. 

The close of the London season is the commencement of the 
provincial one; to which we turn this year with hopes that will 
not be deceived and expectations that will not be disappointed. 
The London papers have only announced, at present, the prin- 
cipal features of the Norwich and Worcester Festivals ; the Lon- 
don rehearsal for which, we understand, takes place next week. 
We shall endeavour to furnish some report of it. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue French Plays terminated last night. The latter part of the 
season was more prosperous than the commencement, from the attrac- 
tion of Mademoiselle Piessts. She is very pretty, but more of a 
coquette than an actress; and seemed to make the dress and situations 
of the character she performed, subserve to the display of her charms 
and airs. She came forward with a winning smile, and played off the 
artillery of her glances with great effect ; her soft musical tones aiding 
the fascination. People went to see her, rather than the character she 
represented ; and they were never disappointed. She was a very 
pretty sight, certainly; but we prefer the drama. 

We hope that Jenny Vertpre, if she should have the management 
of the French Plays next season, will profit by the experience of this. 
She has brought forward a variety of performers at different times, but 
only one or two have possessed talents sufficiently rare to enable us to 
put up with mediocre representations of the other characters. 
French plays being mostly dramas of manners, require the most 
finished acting, and that completeness in every point which is the great 
charm of the French stage. The “starring system” has failed. 

Jon has been got up at the Haymarket; Eten Tree personating 
the hero. It was of necessity a failure, though Miss Tree made it 
an interesting one. We did not go to see it; anticipating the result, 
and not liking to witness a favourite actress proving her physical ina- 
bility to accomplish a task she had boldly undertaken in default of 
any one else to attempt it. VaANDENHOoFF played Adrastus with more 
vigour and not more heaviness than DaLE, we dare say. The highly- 
elaborated language of the drama seems to have come from the lips of 
the actors generally with any thing but the fine flow of speech that it 
requires: in this respect, however, it could not be much worse than at 
Covent Garden. 

Mr. Hacker, the American representative of a Kentucky fire- 
eater, acted one night this week at the Lyceum, where he was an- 
nounced to appear in anew American piece; but his name and that of 
the drama bave been withdrawn from the bills; and in its stead the 
Rose of the Alhambra continues to bloom nightly, by means of the 
colour which Miss SHirrerr and WILson give to its representation. 
Some novelty is announced, which we suppose will carry the per- 
formers on to the end of the season. 

Bunn, it seems, has got this theatre, though he does not take posses- 
sion of it till aboutOctober. We shall see what he will do. Bunn has 
also got a renewal of the lease of Drury Lane for three years. He 
seems bent on having two strings to his bow. 

The little Strand Theatre is filling, we are told. HammMonn’s 
robust humour seems to suit the audience: he plays the principal cha- 
racter in three pieces every night, and makes immense fun. 

Mrs. Waytxtr has opened the Queen’s, with Benson Hitt for her 
stage-manager. Of course she sings the eternal ‘ Kate Kearney,” 
and brings out new ballads of ALEXANDER LEE. 

Braunam is actively preparing for his next campaign. He has en- 
gaged almost a new vocal corps; amongst whom is young Parry, who 
is to make his first appearance on the stage at the St. James’s. Anew 
opera is spoken of as being a revival of the ‘good old English style” 
of music. 








Mrs. Fox, the widow of Charles Fox, is still living, and in good 
health, at St. Ann’s Hill, although on Monday she completed her 
eighty-ninth year.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 

An extraordinary and totally groundless report having obtained ad- 
mission into the public prints, of a supposed danger incurred by the 
Clown yacht, while lately at sea with the Duke of Rutland and a 
party on board, we are happy to be able to give it a full contradiction. 
That excellent sea-bout, during her whole cruise, never shipped a sin- 
gle sea, nor encountered the slightest risk.—_Morning Herald. 

A statue of Mirabeau is about to be placed on the pedestal raised 
for one of Louis the Eighteenth, in the centre of the Place du Palais 
Bourbon.— Galignani's Messenger. 


Three of the youthful sons of the Marquis of Sligo have been 
making a tour in the United States, dropping their titles by the advice 
of an English friend in New York, and travelling as plain Messrs. 
Browne. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

However the publication season may have slackened as regards 
original works of merit, it cannot be said that the “ reading public” 
is without reading materials. A few weeks have furnished forth 
no Jess than half-a-dozen Quarterly Reviews, each containing 
more type than a modern volume, and half-a-dozen or more 
articles, every one of which ought to contain the matter of a 
volume,—unluckily, like most works of man, the Reviews are not 
altogether what they ought to be. 

The first thing which strikes one on examining them, is their 
general resemblance—their total similarity in plan and structure. 
Difference of editorial ability, of purpose, and of subject, will of 
course produce some difference in the character of the works: the 
religion of the Quarterly will not resemble that of the Dublin; 
the peddling politics of the Hdinburgh, if it happened to have any, 
which it has not in the present number, would be in strong con- 
trast to the bold and decisive tone of the London and Westmin- 
ster; whilst the respective titles of the Foreign Quarterly and the 
British and Foreign necessarily cause a difference in the nature and 
character of their topics, not only as between themselves but the 
other journals. Still, all these are mere idios yacratical peculiarities, 
which give no true originality toa work, any more than variety in 
features and expression constitute a distinct species. Deducing 
the recipe for the establishment of a Quarterly Journal from the 
example of the batch before us, it is this—‘* Select some political 
party to represent, or some section of letters to treat of; get as 
Many papers as you can, with as much variety and temporary in- 
terest as may be; and print the best first, or failing that arrange- 
ment, let the accident of priority and the printer's convenience 
determine it :” and lo! you have a Quarterly Review. 

Let it not be said that this objection is merely specious, and 
that “ good articles” is the one thing wanted. Novelty in art is 
as essential to pleasure as variety in nature; and new beings must 
have new modes of being. But, in a large sense, it is question- 
able whether a series of good articles can be produced by any 
body of men who confine themselves to a mere formal imitation 
of works adapted for another age,—because it argues them unac- 
quainted with those wants of the present, which they have under- 
taken to supply. When the Edinburgh first appeared, upwards of 
thirty years ago, the world of politics and the world of literature were 
very different from what they are at present. We were in the midst 
of a gigantic and exciting war; the interest of the Daily press 
consisted mainly in its narratives of stirring events ; its “ leaders ” 
had much less of discussion than they have now; and, although 
Weekly journals were published, there was, as regards political 
influence, no Weekly press, unless the followers of Copper form 
an exception. The representatives of the Radicals were pilloried 
for blasphemy, imprisoned or transported for sedition, tried for 
high treason, and eschewed by all “ loyal and respectable” men. 
The two great parties, “ Whig and Tory, thief and thief,”* 
were intact, and in full organization and discipline; so that the 
exposition of their views had a certainty and an importance, both of 
which have been grievously diminished since “ the Bill.” As for 
literature, works that promised to endure appeared as often then 
as now ; but the ¢rade in letters was far more limited: there were 
fewer readers, fewer writers, fewer books, and those of much less 
merit; whilst art, in any high—or rather, any popular sense, for itis 
not very lofty now-a-days—did not exist at all. The circulation, the 
influence, the profit of the Edinburgh and its rival the Quarterly, 
and the interest with which their periodical advent was hailed, 
prove clearly enough that they were adapted to the state of the 
times in which they first appeared ; whereas the indifference, calm 
or contemptuous, that generally awaits the publication of their 
Successors, seems to show as clearly that they are ill adapted to 
theirs. The causes of this have been indicated in our brief state- 
Ment; but it may be worth while to develop them more distinctly. 

When the public mind was chiefly fixed upon passing facts, 
and the classes in whom the power of governing, or controlling 
the Government, was centered, were too strong to be affected by the 
pressure from without, the principles of politics—or rather, the 
sophistries and tactics of party—were out of place fur a Daily 
newspaper. Hence the use of a periodical organ which should 
explain and advocate the dogmas of its party, whilst its expo- 
sitions had an authoritative and positional weight as interpreting 
the intentions and aims of a powerful body. But all this has 


departed. The Daily and the Weekly press argue upon practical 

Politics with more aptness and popular effect, if with less space 
The value attached to the Quarterlies as organs has 
* Tuomas Moong, 


and power. 





also vanished : for such is the derangement of parties, the rapi- 


dity of changes, and the powers of the People, that what is resolved: 
this week may be changed in the next; so that the whole interest. 
of their manifestoes is one of curiosity or speculation—they give: 
us the wishes of a faction, not a statesman’s will; they are voa 
et preterea nihil—mere printed paper. They are too ‘remote and 
too late for current affairs, and they are not sufficiently advanced 
themselves, to serve as guides to the principles and the philosophy 
of politics. 

A similar objection applies, though not so forcibly, to political 
economy and finance. The science is no longer occult; it has 
been extensively studied since 1806. Its materials, then acces- 
sible to few, are patent to almost every one: a treatise may be 
purchased for as much as the price of a number of the Review; 
the Returns and Reports, whose information had then and for 
many years aftewards an exclusive air, are now open to anybody ; 
they may be bought for little more than the cost of the printing ; 
they are frequently reprinted, or their substance presented, in the 
Morning papers; and some journals have occasionally condensed, 
recast, and reproduced their contents. Hence, in Reviews, single 
subjects have lost their exclusive interest, and with their interest 
their use. Yet few, except the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, 
extract the marrow from several massy documents, and present 
it to the public. None scarcely can be said to be ahead of the 
public; they rather lag behind. Witness the present article on 
Railroads in the Edinburgh. 

Their failure in politics is as nothing, however, compared with 
their treatment of literature. When this class of periodicals first 
appeared, there were virtually no critical journals. The peri 
Reviews were dying of old age. No other literary papers existed. 
A notice, with specimens, (we still speak of average merit—of 
such merit as must form the staple of any periodical,) of the best 
existing books, was in reality a public desideratum. Is it sonow ? 
Let facts answer. There are two well-established journals of a 
purely literary cast; three of the leading Weekly papers regularly 
devote more or less space to new books: literature, however super- 
ficially treated, forms a head in most of the others both metropoli- 
tan and provincial; the Daily journals frequently recur to it, and 
there are besides a host of Monthlies. Of the critical ability with 
which all this is done we do not intend to speak: remarking that 
many books scarcely require criticism in a learned sense, we will 
grant it to be ail indifferent enough; but, amongst so many, it 
will go hard if the scope and character of the work is not ham- 
mered out; and for extracts, where the merit of the publication 
rests upon its facts or its manner, a few weeks sees it gutted of its 
better parts. Yet, in despite of these symptoms ofa total change, 
the greater periodicals go on as if thirty years had not passed. 
Who that reflects upon the subject can avoid seeing, that no review 
should be admitted in a Quarterly without some surpassing and 
therefore rare merit, or some distinctive feature. It should carry 
out some old or illustrate some new canon of criticism; or, from the 
nature of the more prominent and successful works, it should ex- 
hibit the literary character or deduce the literary tendencies of the 
time; or a patient perusal of the different books of immediate in« 
terest, with such original matter as the editor could command, 
should enable the reader to be presented with a succinct view of 
the current topic, be it America, Spain, Turkey, or any other place 
or thing; or more inaccessible matter, as foreign or recondite or 
scientific works, should be popularized ; whilst every extract, even 
if stale in itself, should derive a value from the purpose it was made 
to serve. Something like this is done occasionally, and as if by 
accident, and by some more frequently than others; but is there 
a single Review, with the exception of the Quarterly, which does 
it systematically ?—Let the contents of the numbers before us 
answer. The Edinburgh has an article entitled “The War in 
Spain ;” itis in reality a notice of HENNINGSEN’s ‘“ Twelvemonths’ 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui,”—giving no very distinct idea of 
the work as a whole, and merely aiming at proving from its pages 
the undisputed point that the Carlists conduct the contest in a 
murderous manner. If the facts were new, or the point doubted, 
this might be all very proper; but is it so? The Quarterly re- 
viewed (an unpublished copy of) the book in January; in the 
beginning of March it was noticed at length by the Spectator, 
and by most other papers that make literature a principal feature; 
its more striking passages ran the round of the press; and for 
any additional matter beyond the book, the reviewer is indebted 
to the correspondents of the Morning papers. The Dublin is not 
quite so injudicious in its choice, but its treatment is not much 
better. The articleon WRaxALu’s “ Memoirs” is merely a long 
notice, or, more correctly, an abstract of some of the sections of 
the volumes, with numerous quotations connected by interiningled 
abridgments of the original; but the character of the persons 
and of the times has never been thought of. Again, the paper 
on “ Recent Poetry” derives no rationale of the subject from a 
perusal of the books reviewed; it is a common notice of five pub- 
lications, the two features of which are a severely just though 
rather a small criticism on TALFouRD’s “Ion,” and the somewhat 
startling discovery that Lady Emme.ine S. Wortcey has poetical 
powers of the highest order, and that ‘“ Byron has written no- 
thing more pregnant with poetical conception, or more beautiful 
in expression, than the opening stanzas of ‘The Visionary!” In 
the London there is a full-length notice of WiLtts's “ Inklings,"— 
a book originally published in the New Monthly Magazine, 
(where it should have been allowed to rest in peace,) and which, 
like HENNINGSEN, had already received ample notice, but which, 
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even had its contents been less stale, possessed neither intrinsic 
merit nor adventitious interest to challenge notice in a Quarterly 
journal. The subject of Courrenay's “ Memoirs of Temple,” 
in the British and Foreign, is more adapted to its place; 
but, with the exception of a notice of the Bishop of Munster, there 
is nothing in the article beyond the book, or differing from what 
has already been said of it. 

Although the numbers before us have furnished the opportu- 
nity for these remarks, they have not been the sole occasion of 
them, nor are they intended to have so limited an application. 
Neither have we attempted to point out the model of a new 
Quarterly; nor to determine whether sufficient ability exists in 
the country to sustain s?x reviews, or, if existent, is likely to be 
available at the terms they can afford to offer; nor shall we dis- 
cuss the most important point of all, whether the Miscellaneous 
Quarterlies have not outlived their uses and their times ?—We 
pass toa cursory notice of the numbers before us. 





The Quarterly Review. Whether it be from the Tory party 
sticking closer together, and thus preserving their literary con- 
nexion more unbroken, or whether greater management, exertion, 
and liberality, with less of Whig squeamishness, be exercised 
in its conduct, we know not, but the organ of the Tories has far 
better maintained its character than that of the Whigs. Its sub- 
jects are selected with more skill; they are treated with much 
more of mastery, pains, and workmanlike ability; the editor 
rarely admits passages—never articles—which exhibit such pert 
or would-be-witty feebleness as the Edinburgh occasionally allows. 
In point of character, the Quarterly is as good as ever, if we ex- 
cept want of heart. In its politics there is no longer the tri- 
umphant insolence of Toryism, as in the days of Gagging Bills 
and Habeas Corpus Suspension Acts; nor are there so much of 
pungency and spirit as was displayed of old when the Tory 
writers poured into their literary criticisms the fiery virulence and 
trenchant sarcasm of their party. Like well-beaten bullies, they 
are constrained to civility and argument; and neither one nor the 
other becomes them well—they are not “ native and to the man- 
ner born.” 

The present number of the Quarterly justifies the comparative 
ee we have given. The article on DrumMANn’s “ Genealogical 

istory of Rome,” is a brief but spirited view of the exciting and 
extraordinary times which ensued on the virtual termination of 
the Republic and preceded the Empire, ably wrought out by taking 
the characters of Syria and Cicero, as the most marked persons 
of the time, and grouping the other persons and events about them. 
The paper, too, has the great merit of fitness: the work reviewed 
is valuable, dry, abstruse, and foreign. Ofa similar kind, though 
of less power and interest, is the notice of the late works on 
China : the subject was too large for a hebdomadal journal to bring 
out the details. Raumer’s “ England in 1835” is spiteful and 
fault-searching enough. It is also narrow in view, considered as 
a notice of a book— 

*‘ The critic’s eye, that microscope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit.” 
But it is very clever; whilst the object of the writer gives a 
novelty to matter that would otherwise be stale,—this object being 
te degrade Raumer to a mere “ historical antiquarian,” incapable 
of judging of passing politics, and to prove that, were it otherwise, 
his adverse judgments upon Lords and Toryism should go for no- 
thing, as he was be- Whigged in party coteries and at party dinners 
from the first moment of his arrival. There are also many attacks 
upon the fidelity of the translator; which, however, has been de- 
fended in other places. One of the most important of these is, 
whether Lord Jonn RussELi appeared to RAumER as a small 
person “with a refined and intelligent though not an imposing 
air,” or as “a Jittle, sharp, cunning-looking man, with nothing 
of an imposing presence.” 

The (second) review of Napier's History is not only necessarily 
dry from its minuteness, but, what it need not have been, very dull. 
Warren's “ Law Studies” is readable, and, better still, is brief; 
but it is difficult to guess the reason of its appearance in the 
Quarterly at this time of day. A notice of a Colonel R. Fermoy’s 
“Commentaries on the Life of Wolfe Tone” is very anti-Irish 
and very high Protestant. The “ Zoological Gardens” is a very 
agreeable article; not very scientific, nor, in a learned sense, in- 
forming, but one of those light, gossipy, anecdotical papers, which 
-Serve to relieve the massiveness of others. 


The Edinburgh has no articles of striking or of considerable 
merit—“ content to dwell in decencies for ever.” The notice of 
“* Cowper's Lives" is not without interest ; but it derives its qualities 
altogether from the subject, and from Sourney,—whose biography 
it has the ingratitude to depreciate. The ‘‘ Correspondence relating 
to the Slave Trade” is well designed: it embraces a book of 
travels and a long series of state papers which few will read : but 
the execution is spiritless and twaddling. ‘The “Greek Pastoral 
Poets” exhibits no appreciation of their spirit, and displays a 
very undue idea of the merit of the translator: it also tries to 
be facetious, but is only dead lively. ‘ Back’s Arctic Land Expe- 
dition” and “Smyth's Expedition across the Andes” are good 
reviews, but nothing more. “Joint Stock Banks and Companies’ 
Is a judicious exposé of jobbing projects, apropos perhaps to 
Banks, but somewhat too late as regards Railroads, We can all 
advise rightly after the fact. 


With regard to the variety and importance of its contents, the 


excel all its contemporaries: it is the only one of the Miscellane- 
ous Reviews that virtually differs in struciure from the rest. The 
want of purpose in the editor, and of power in the contributors, 
defeat this advantage. Three great and taking subjects—the 
Public Men and Politics of France and Spain, and the Social and 
Political State of Belgium—form the Foreign articles of passing 
interest ; the outbreak of the Polish insurrection and its first suc 
cesses, combine an historical and contemporary attraction. Frry- 
DANK's Poems—a work of the thirteenth century—would seem to 
possess in itself antiquity and literature with a curious freshness. 
And, besides several other papers on politics and books, there is a 
review of the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Yet 
these striking features of the plan are rendered nugatory by the 
execution. Except the article on Poland, which is more than re- 
spectable, the rest are unattractive. The articles on Belgium, 
Spain, and France, are vague in view, and are expressed with a 
wearisome verboseness which flattens the effect of the knowledge 
which the writers evidently possess. FrReyDANK, instead of bring 
ing before us the opinions, manners, and social character of the 
age, and painting, as it were, its picture, devotes some three 
pages to the work and about three-and-thirty to an encyclopeedie 
sketch of the history of the German Empire, embracing too long 
a period to be made effective even if the author had the power, 
Whilst, (significant indication of the uselessness of such long-re< 
curring periods of publication for influence upon current affairs !) 
the Ecclesiastical article came too for late practical purposes ; and 
will not yield much pleasure to either party, from its tenderly trim~ 
ming tone, which of course affects its character as a compositions 
In addition to these defects, there is at times a kind of imperial 
swagger about some of the writers, which would ill befit a man 
like Burke or ApAm Situ, and is very ludicrous in persons 
whose composition at once confutes their pretensions, and for- 
cibly reminds one of the sarcasm, 
«¢ Et nos ergo manum ferule subducimus; et nos 
Consilium dedimits Sylle, ut privatus alttm 
Dormiret.” 

The avowed peculiarity of the London and Westminster Re- 
view, by which each article should have an individual stamp, and 
various and even diverse although not opposite opinions, should 
be tolerated on the same subject, of necessity deprive the journal 
of that unity and wholeness of character—that variety without 
discord—by which the Quarterly was distinguished under Gir 
FORD's management, and has a tendency to make the work rather 
a collection of pamphlets than an organized Review. All decided 
evils, however, have their drawbacks: this traitin the plan, by leav- 
ing the writers unfettered, imparts more freedom to view and more 
unrestrained vigour to expression. Hence, perhaps, the greater 
freshness and directness that distinguish this Review, as well as its 
occasional articles of such combined profundity, force, and power. 
At the same time, it must be said that the elements of good are 
casual, whilst those of evil are constantly operating. 

The present number of the London, in variety and literary 
skill, is superior to the earlier numbers; but it contains no paper 
equal to “The Epicier,” or the articles on Civilization and on 
the Political and Social Condition of France. Amongst the best, is 
the paper on French Novels—the result of careful and extensive 
reading well digested and well applied. The article on the 
translators of “ Faust” is as minute, perhaps as clever, as the 
remarks on RaumeEr in the Quarterly; but it of course wants 
the personal interest of the other. Its object is to depreciate the 
prose translation of Haywarp: and hard enough it hits his 
German and his self-complacency; so far, however, as the paper 
furnishes means of judgment, its author is more of a linguist 
than acritie. “Early French Literature” is a learned, an able, and 
a useful précis of a subject on which every one ought to have an 
impression, but which very few in England will be at the pains 
of acquiring for themselves. ‘ Protestant and Catholic Popery” 
is a rational and logical article, distinguished by a breadth of view 
and a calm elevation of thought befitting the discussion of such a 
subject by “ philosophical Reformers.” The books reviewed are 
some publications of BLanco Wuire’s and Moorsr’s “ Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman ;” whose fancies are dissipated before the 
touch of reason. The aim of the writer is to mark the difference 
between those doctrines of creeds which must be left to the 
respective theologians themselves to settle, and those which are 
open to reason, and to advocate the full right of private judgment. 
Here is a sample of his manner. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

It is easy to see what must be the practical operation on society of the 
Romish and sectarian systems. The Reformation has simply made over the 
infallibility of the Pope to each individual Protestant. Every sect mimics 02 
a small scale the spiritual policy of the triple crown, and the thunders of the 
Vatican are repeated by the thousand penny-trumpets of sectarianism. | fk 
same devices for acting on the will of recusants and keeping clear of their un 
derstandings, the same outcry about the sin of unbelief, the same use of the 
fictitious crime of setting up reason against inspiration, the same menaces of 
everlasting ruin, which kept Europe in awe for centuries, are still extant in the 
village church and the conventicle. The difference is, that Rome enjoyed a 
monopoly of infallibility ; its empire was undivided; the pretensions which it 
asserted, Christendom recognized ; it presided over an unresisting subject-class, 
and pressed on their minds with dangerous and benumbing power. — 
tantism is a competition of infallibilities, and affords the kind of liberty whic 
the Roman empire sometimes enjoyed in its decline, from the existence 0 a 
dozen rival candidates for the purple—sectional partialities, with wmivers 
warfare. It isa favourite notion with theologians, that the Reformation eX- 
changed an ecclesiastical monarchy for a xepublic of churches. It is all a fic 
tion; for a republic implies a resignation of all separate claims to ascendancy — 
a voluntary distribution of power in small portions among all its memberse 





- accident of its title enables the British and Foreign Review to 
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ment is made by any from the full pretension to divine right. Each one speaks 


of all the rest, not as citizen of citizen, but as a king speaks of a pretender. 


Those who compare the sectarian communities to a democracy, seem to imagine 
that the sovereignty of the people consists in every individual of the people 
aiming to be a sovereign. e only security which we enjoy is in the single 
impotence of these rival tyrannies ; the only quiet, in the equilibrium of their 
mutual resistances ; the only equality is the surly and unrecognized equality of 
discontented aspirants to authority. 

The provincial and sectarian objects of the Dublin Review give it 

a unity of aim which no other work of the kind can lay claim to. 
They also cause the choice of more timely topics than any of the 
rest. But these qualities, which give it, in a critical sense; dis- 
tinctness of character, limit its popularity and its power. It is 
not the friend of truth, but of Ireland and the Popedom. The 
Jesuitry of the opening number is succeeded by casuistry in the 
second. It displays the earnestness, but the narrowness, of the 
colony and the cloister. Its writers exhibit none of that loftiness 
of thought by which philosophers rise above the consideration of 
personal and party interests, or of those pretended large and 
rational views by which men of the world disguise them. They 
write like monks and not like men. Their reasoning is naked 
pleading, looking only at one side of the question, and bringing 
out that with force and skill, but puzzling rather than convincing. 
The paper on the State of Ireland hasa good case enough, perhaps, 
to show that Ireland is not so great a financial burden to England 
as is generally supposed: it contains an important hint, that in 
a more prosperous state it would be one of the best customers in 
the world for British manufactures: but it is absurd to say that 
Ireland is not responsible for its quota, whatever it may be, of the 
National Debt, on the ground that the war was not undertaken for 
Irish interests. It may be doubted whether it was for English 
interests: it is clear that Westminster, or any other former Oppo- 
sition place, might object to taxes on the same ground: it is cer- 
tain that such arguments are not so much sophistical as dishonest. 
This is political. Turning to religion, what in the world does the 
nineteenth century care about the conversion to Catholicism of a 
Mr. Conne y, a Protestant clergyman of the United States? and 
what popular writer in the same epoch would dream of inditing an 
article animated by such a train of mystic thought as appears in 
the following extract, and call it the “ Philosophy of Art?” 

The character of Christian artis not only essentially different from, but even 
opposed to that of ancient Greece; for Christianity, by displacing the centre 
of art, extended its circumfcrence; and, whilst the former had its origin 
bounded by time and by space, the latter, although equally limited in its ex- 
pression, was in its allusions infinite. Pagan art, completely ignorant of the 
future destiny of man as of his real nature, was limited to the beauty and 
power of the human form, and to the expression of certain violent passions, 
and that indeed rarely attempted, and only in the decay of art ; the general 
character of Grecian sculpture in its best days being a dignified repose and the 
total absence of all muscular effort. Thus, even in the Apollo, although in a 
state of action, the muscles are scarcely indicated. The Farnesian Hercules 
is, indeed, an exception, which the very nature of the subject rendered ne- 
cessary. But Christian art, aware of the identity of nakedness and shame, 
hastened to conceal that form which sin had degraded, under those ample 
draperies which became one of its peculiarities, and, at the same time, one of 
its greatest charms; serving as a mystical veil, translucent, yet impenetrable, 
revealing all its motions, but hiding its form—infinitely more beautiful than 
the most perfect reality, inasmuch as the sign is surpassed by the things signi- 
fied; inasmuch as the ideal circle, circumscribed by a line without breadth or 
thickness, surpasses in perfection the rude diagram by which it is figured forth. 

The Foreign Quarterly is the only Review the obvious ytility 
of whose scope and objects might enable it to reject the aid of 
novelty of plan, and rely altogether upon its industry in catering 
and its skill in cookery. Conducted with common care, such a 
work might always command support: with great ability dis- 
played in its pages, its circulation would be considerable: its in- 
fluence, under any circumstances, could scarcely be great. The 
number before us maintains the reputation of the journal for 
solidity, variety, and information ; whilst it is destitute of anima- 
tion, grasp, and vigour. 


DUBOURG ON THE VIOLIN. 


Tuis is a highly-interesting work to the musical inquirer, abound- 
ing in well-arranged and diligently-gathered facts; while its 
lively and amusing style will equally commend it to the accep- 
tance of general readers. Indeed we doubt whether those for 
whose especial use and benefit it is designed will be the most 
eager to profit by its contents ; since many of the English fiddling 
tribe are not addicted to book-reading. 

The violin bespeaks more than any other instrument the capa- 
city, physical and mental, of the person by whom it is played. 
There are not merely the infinite shades of diversity which the 
same fiddle, strings and bow, would produce if passed through 
fifty hands, beginning with a street-scraper and ending with Ds 

ERIOT; but its tone, and still more its expression, assimilates 
itself more intimately to the temperament and character of the per- 
son by whom it is played. The fiddler (we use the English word, 
in no humiliating or ludicrous sense) in the use of his instrument 
more nearly approaches the singer than any other performer of 
the orchestra. His violin is more truly part and parcel of himself. 

This preeminent possession of the charm which marks the ac- 
complished fiddler, is thus justly claimed for it by BaiLxor, one of 
the most celebrated artists of the French school. “Its four strings 
suffice for the compass of more than as many octaves, and afford 
all the requisite resources for the flow and variety of modulation. 
By the aid of the bow, which gives vibration to the strings, and 
can draw sound from several at once, it adds to the charms of 
melody those of harmony also. Its tone, uniting sweetness with 
power, places it at the head of all other instruments; whilst, pos- 





sessed of the ability to sustain, vary, and alter its tone, to speak. 
in the accents of passion, and display the various emotions of the 
soul, it aspires to the honour of rivalling the human voice,” 

There was an excellent little work on the Construction of the 
Violin, originally written by Jacos Orro, a German, and trans 
lated by Mr. Farpety of Leeds, which contained, in addition to 
much information useful to the “ fiddling tribe,” a concise history 
of the most eminent makers, German and Italian; but the history 
of the violin, and the gradual development of its powers by the 
artists of these countries, was a musical desideratum, which Mr. 
Dusoure has a sort of prescriptive right to supply. He isa 
fiddler by descent; and his grandfather Marrnew Dusoure’s 
performance at the Clerkenwell concerts of Brirrom the coal~ 
man, is thus narrated by Sir Joan Hawkins. “ That fine per= 
former, Mr. Matthew Dubourg, was then but a child; and the 
first solo he ever played in public (probably one of Corelli’s) 
he played at Britton’s concert, standing upon a joint-stool: but 
so terribly was the poor child awed at the sight of so splendid am 
assembly, that he was near falling tothe ground.” (Vol. V. p.76.) 

Mr. Dusoure devotes his first chapter to the early history of 
the violin; and, unlike most antiquarians when engaged in pedi« 
gree-hunting and tracing genealogies, he is here especially en« 
tertaining. He decides rightly, that “ the genuine and perfect 
violin is rightly assignable to the Italians ;” to whom we also owe 
not only the most perfect models of the instrument, but its most 
finished players. Step by step, they have led us on toa more 
perfect knowledge and a more ample development of its powers. 
Core.ui, TARTINI, GEMINIANI, VioTTI, PAGANINI, have in 
succession marked each a new era in its history; and whatever 
other players have achieved has been as their disciples. Mre 
Dusoure devotes a separate chapter to the German, English, and 
French school of fiddle-playing : but the only player of these three 
nations whose style of writing and playing possesses enough of 
individuality to entitle him to the distinction of having originated 
a new school for the violin, is Sponr. Maysrper is a brilliant, 
sparkling player and writer; but there is no aim at originality in 
his compositions. The Roman critics allowed Sponr to be the 
finest singer upon his instrument they had ever heard: and, in 
truth, his performance excites the same kind of enjoyment which 
we derive from finished vocal excellence—his mind speaks through 
his instrument. The English have no violin school of their own: 
there is no national peculiarity about their playing: it varies ac 
cording to the capacity of the performer to receive and profit by 
instruction—to his industry and his musical feeling; but the 
English players are all scholars. Mort's playing, for example, 
is the mere result of unwearied practice, the acquired mastery over 
the difficulties of his instrument: it is exact, energetic, and bril< 
liant: he gives every note on the thickly-dotted page before him, 
but the meaning which those notes are intended to convey he 
is sometimes unable to impart, because unable to imbibe. Morr 
has written scarcely any thing even for the fiddle, and it were to 
be wished he had written less. Mr. Dusoure, who places him 
at the head of the English school, admits that “his playing is 
showy, not profound; striking, but not moving; full of artificial 
neatness, with little of natural grace—his hand having wrought 
to far more purpose than his mind.” Such a man cannot be at 
the head of any school of music—he must of necessity be a learner 
and a copyist. If, therefore, Mort be the first of English fiddle- 
players, (and that he is so at present, we co not deny,) the English 
have no distinct national school for the violin. The same remark 
will apply to the French; whose finest performers have but fol- 
lowed in the train and endeavoured to catch the spirit of vow" 
Croron admits that their violin school is “founded upon that o 
Italy,” and that its “ principal merit lies in the power of execution,” 
That is, they are skilful copyists; possessing, nay claiming, no 
other merit. 

Many interesting anecdotes are scattered up and down this works 
We select two, as illustrative of the character and destiny of two 
eminent masters of the violin, GrARpDINI and ViorTI. 

Grarpin1.—Such was the estimation accruing to Giardini from his talents, 
that, in 1754, he was placed at the head of the Opera orchestra. Two years 
afterwards, he joined the female singer Mingotti in attempting that labyrinth of 
disaster the management of the opera; but, although they acquired much 
fame, their management was not attended with success, During this time, 
Giardini composed several of the dramas which’ were performed. In leading 
the Opera band, he had the merit of introducing improved discipline and anew 
style of playing, much finer in itself, and more congenial with the poetry and 
music of Italy, than the level and languid manner of his predecessor Festing, 
who had succeeded Castrucci (Hogarth’s « Enraged Musician”); and had 
since, with inadequate powers, continued to maintain the post, with the excep= 
tion of one or two seasons, during which Veracini had been in the ascendant. 

Fashion, in the folly of its excess, has not often been seen to cut so extrava~ 
gant a figure as on the occasion of the associated performances in private by 
Giardini and Mingotti, during the high and palmy state” of their credit. 
The absolutism of Mrs. Fox Lane (afterwards Lady Bingley) over the fashion- 
able world, as the enthusiastic patroness of these two artists, is a thing that 
satire might feast on. Rank, wealth, manhood, and beauty, prostrate before 
the domination of this ‘‘ pollens matrona,” were content (lest, forsooth, they 
should have “ argued themselves unknown”) to pay tax and tribute to her 
two favourites, and take a passport to the notice of ‘‘ the town,” in the shape 
of a benefit ticket. Att such scenes, it is not using too strong a figure to say 
that Folly must have clapped her hands, displayed her broadest grin, and given 
an extra jingle to the bells on her cap. To all who reflect, it scarcely needs to 
be observed, that the false raptures and artificial stimulus belonging to a system: 
like this, are nearly as injurious as they are absurd; that to pamper thus the 
artist, is not only to spoil him, but to injure the interests of the art, by making 
it the object of popular ridicule or disgust. The contrast afforded by the closs 
of Giardini’s career with tbe brilliancy of its middle course, makes one think 
of Johnson’s bitter association of ‘‘ the patron and the gaol.” Those were 
truly the days when patronage was a thing of rank luxuriance, that sometimes, 
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and choked the flowers of genius to which it fastened itself. The 
case is now, happily, become somewhat different—the free and fostering breath 
of general opinion holes the air in which talent has learned to seek and attain 
ite full growth; and a more limited resort being had to the forcing influence of 
aristocratic temperature. jl : 
losses that Giardini had sustained on that ready road to ruin the Italian 
Opera, drove him back to the resources of his own pteogerd talent ; and he 
entered upon the occupation of teaching in families of rank and fashion, at the 
same time continuing unrivalled as a leader, a solo-player, and a composer for 
his favourite instrument. He resided in England until the year 1784, when 
he went to Naples, uoder the protection and patronage of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. There he continued five years, and then returned to this country; but 
his reception was not what it had formerly been. Fashion is a goddess of so 
fy turn as cannot assort with infirmity; and an old favourite is but too 
ikely to find that favour easily gets a divorce from age. The health of the 
Italian was greatly impaired, and sinking fast under a confirmed dropsy, With 
a dimmer eye, a feebler hand, and doubtless an aching heart, he found himself 
still doomed to the prosecution of his calling when all his former excellence 
was lost. Instead of leading in all the most difficult parts, he now played in 
public only the tenor in quartets that he had recently composed. After attempt- 
ing unsuccessfully a burletta opera at the little theatre in the Haymarket, he was 
at length (in 1793) induced to go to St. Petersburg, and afterwards to Mos- 
cow, with his burletta performers. The most cruel disappointment, however, 
attended him in each of these cities ; in the latter of which he died, at the age 
of eighty, in a state (as far as it could be discovered) of poverty and wretched- 


Viorr1.—It has never been satisfactorily discovered what were the reasons 
which induced Viotti, at an early period of his life, to relinquish all idea of 
ever performing in public. Some have referred to the incident above narrated 
as the cause of this; but they who pretended to be well acquainted with his 
character have asserted that he disdained the applause of the multitude, because 
it was afforded almost indiscriminately to superiority of talent and to presump- 
tuous mediocrity. 1t is well known that he rejected the solicitations of people 
who were termed of the great world, because he would have no other judges 
than such as were worthy of appreciating him; and that, notwithstanding the 
pretensions which the great and fashionable persons of his day asserted, on the 
score of knowing every thing, and of being the supreme arbiters of arts, of 
artists, and of taste, he observed that it was very rare to find among them men 
capable of a profound sentiment, who could discover in others any thing beyond 
their exterior, and judge of things otherwise than by the same superficial ad- 
measurement. He, however, yielded again to the eagerness which was evinced 
for hearing him—but on two occasions only; of which the one did honour to 
his heart, and the other, as it serves to acquaint us more intimately with his 
character, may be here related. 

On the fifth story, in a little street in Paris, not far from the Place de la Ré- 
volution, in the year 1790, lodged a deputy of the Constituent Assembly, an in- 
timate and trusty friend of Viotti’s. The conformity of their opinions, the same 
love of the arts and of liberty, an equal admiration of the genius and works of 
Rousseau, had formed this connexion between two men who henceforward be- 
came inseparable. It was during the exciting times of enthusiasm and of hope, 
that the ardent heart of Viotti could not remain indifferent to sentiments which 
affected all great and generous minds. He shared them with his friend. This 
person solicited him strongly to comply with the desire which some of the first 

rsonages in the kingdom expressed to hear him, if only for once. Viotti at 

ast consented, but upon one condition—namely, that the concert should be 
given in the modest and humble retreat of the fifth floor! La fortune pase 
par tout — “ We have,” said he, ‘‘ long enough descended to them: but the 
times are changed ; they must now mount, in order to raise themselves to us.” 
This project was no sooner thought of than prepared for execution. Viotti and 
his friend invited the most celebrated artists of the day to grace this novel festi- 
val,—Garat, whom nature had endowed with a splendid voice and a talent of 
expression still more admirable, Herman, Steibelt, Rode (the pupil of Viotti). 
To Puppo was confided the direction of the orchestra, and to Bréval the office 
of seconding Viotti. Among the great female artistes of the day, were Madame 
Davrigny, with Mandini, Viganoni, and Morichelli, a lady as celebrated for her 
talents as for her charms. On the appointed day, all the friends arrived. The 
bust of Rousseau, encircled with garlands of flowers, was uncovered, and formed 
the only ornament of this novel music-saloon. It was there that princes, not- 
withstanding the pride of rank, great ladies, despite the vanity of titles, pretty 
women, and superannuated fops, clambered for the first time up to the fifth 
story to hear the celestial music of Boccherini performed by Viotti; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to complete the triumph of the artist, there was not 
one of these persons who, after the concert, descended without regret, although 
it was the lot of some of them to return to sumptuous palaces and into the midst 
of etiquette, luxury, and splendour. = - 2 

Viotti was a person of feelings and sentiments far less artificial than are 
commonly produced in men whose intercourse with society is fostered by their 
powers of contributing to its amusement. Mixing, of necessity, a great deal 
with the world, he seems nevertheless, in a remarkable degreee, to have pre- 
served himself “ unspotted from the world; ” and though, as just remarked, 
he loved London much, there is very interesting evidence to show that he loved 
Nature more. The purity and rectitude of his taste, its association with the 
poetic and the true, stand thus recorded by one who had good opportunities of 
appreciating him. ‘ Never did a manattach so much value (says M. Eymar) 
to the simplest gifts of Nature, and never did a child enjoy them more passion - 
ately. A simple violet, discovered in its lowly bed among the grass, would 
transport him with the liveliest joy: a pear, a plum, gathered fresh by his own 
hands, would, for the moment, make him the happiest of mortals. The per- 
fume of the one had always something new to him, and the taste of the other 
something more delicious than before. His organs, all delicacy and sensibility, 
seemed to have preserved, undiminished, their youthful purity. In the country, 
every thing was, to this extraordinary man, an object of fresh interest and en- 
joyment. The slightest impression 1 com icated to all his senses at 
once. Every thing affected his imagination, every thing spoke to his heart, 
and he yielded himself at once to its emotions.”’ 








THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE, 


Wuen Bonaparte petulantly called the English “a nation of 
shopkeepers,” he forgot to add, “ with an aristocracy of sports- 
men.” People talk of the tyranny and caprice of fashion, but 
the sportsman is the real despot. Fashion may dictate certain 
styles of dress, forms of speech, and modes of behaviour, fix the 
dinner-hour, and determine the choice of neighbourhoods and 
places of resort : but it is the sportsman who regulates the sitting 
of Parliament, the continuance of the Court in London, and the 
Opening of the Opera—in a word, the duration of “the season.” 

ancy a Drawing-room or an Almack’s Ball in September! The 
idea is ridiculous: but why? Whence arises the difficulty to a 
Minister of “making a House” at the end of August, and the 
imyatieace of our Lordly Legislators as this month approaches, 








but from the fact that “the twelfth” is the first day of grouse- 
shooting ? The fear of a troublesome constituency or the hope of 
Ministerial favour may muster a certain number of Senators 
bodily, but their heart is on the moors. The state of parties and 
the fate of a Ministry are matters of less interest to them than 
the quantity and condition of the birds. We hear of the seasom 
getting later and later every year, and some folks will even say 
that the London winter will in time cease to consist of the spring 
and summer months; but so long as grouse are killable in Au- 
gust, partridges in September, and pheasants in October, there is 
almost as little fear of a change in the seasons of the world of 
fashion as of those of the earth itself. 

Already is heard and seen the note of preparation on every side. 
Drawing-room windows show nothing but the gilt mouldings of 


the closed shutters through them: travelling-carriages full of. . 


ladies and children, with an old gentleman leaning back in one 
corner—their exterior a shapeless mass of imperials, trunks, and 
hat-cases—may be seen on all the roads leading out of town; 
and waggons are loading in every square. The gunmakers are 
in their glory: the shooting-galleries are crowded with sportsmen 
trying fowling-pieces, and the shooting-grounds with Cocknies 
learning to fire at hapless pigeons and sparrows. The old shots 
are quietly getting their sporting equipments in order, while the 
raw hands are seeking for dogs and paying large sums for guns 
whose only recommendation is the name of a maker that never 
saw them. 

Timely, therefore, is the appearance of the Oakleigh Shooting 
Code ; a manual for the tyro, who will just have time to study it 
before the campaign cpens; anda book of reference to the veteran 
sportsman, who though he may sneer at ‘“‘ book-shooting,” as old 
farmers do at “* book farming,” may yet condescend to pick up some 
useful hints in its pages; and at least it will supply the text for: 
many a discussion over the supper-table when the day's work is. 
finished. 

As the Spectator does not profess to bean authority on sporting 
matters, we are content to indicate the nature and contents of the 
book, without giving an opinion of its merits further than this: 
that it bears internal evidence of being the production of a real 
sportsman—one who has gleaned his knowledge from experience, 
who tests the value of theory by practice, and who to a scientific 
acquaintance with his subject adds a hearty enthusiasm for the 
sport. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code is a remodelled and greatly en- 
larged edition of Tom Oak rien's “ Hints on Shooting,” which 
form part of a series of sporting papers entitled “ Nights at Oakley 
Old Manor-Hall;” and consists of a string of two hundred and 
twenty maxims for the shooter, on the choice of a fowling-piece 
and the practice of shooting, the training and treatment of dogs, 
and the pursuit and the different species of game, especially grouse. 
The subject of grouse-shooting is amply treated; and the ama- 
teur who is a stranger to the moors will find much valuable infor- 
mation under this head. We extract, by way of specimen of the 
author’s manner, the description of 


THE EVE OF THE FIRST DAY OF GROUSE-SHOOTING. 


On the eleventh of August the sportsman arrives at his shooting- quarters ; 
probablysome isolated tavern, ‘ old as the hills” (if such a house as the 
grouse-shooter occasionally locates’ himself in, in the Northern or Midland 
counties of England, or in Scotland, where oat-cake and peat supply the place 
of bread and fuel, can be called atavern). The place, Reuiie in character, 
has been the immemorial resort of sportsmen in August ; although, during the 
rest of the year, sometimes many months elapse ere a customer, save some 
itinerant salesman calling for his mug of beer, ‘¢ darkens the door.” The 
shooter should now go out several hours with the dogs, somewhat to abate their 
ardour and his own, and to bring theni the better under command. He re- 
turns to dine, or more probably to sup, on whatever the hospitality of the 
house affords. Whoever on such an occasion is nice about his fare, provided it 
be clean, does not deserve the appellation of sportsman ; he is no true son of 
the hills. At the house will be found all the keepers, and tenters, and poachers, 
and young nen from the country round assembled, amounting in the whole to 
not more than some eight or ten persons, all knowing ones, each anxious to 
display his knowledge of the number and localities of the broods, but each dif+ 
fering, wide as the poles asunder, in his statement. ( 

Long before midnight, all who can obtain beds retire, though not an eye is- 
drowsy. The retainers lie on sofas, elbow-chairs, or whatevér else presents it- 
self; but sleep is almost a stranger during the night. The soldier before 
battle, or the minister about to introduce a measure which must either establish 
his popularity and fame, or oust him from place and all the sweets of office, is 
not more anxious as to the result of the morrow than is the sportsman on the 
night of the 11th of August. Sleep if you can, “ for, lords, to-morrow is a 
busy day.” Morning dawns, ‘ and heavily with mists comes on the day.’ 
The occupiers of benches and chairs are first on the alert; the landlady is 
called, breakfast is prepared, the dogs are looked at—all is tumult, noise, and 
confusion. Reckless must he be that can rest longer in bed; ‘ the cootie 
moor-cocks crousely crow ;” breakfast is hastily despatched; next is heard the 
howling and yelping of dogs, the cracking of whips, the snapping of locks, the 
charging and flashing and firing of guns, and every other note of preparation! 
The march is sounded, and away they wend for the heather and hills. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 3d inst., in Belgrave Street, Belgrave Square, the Countess of PoMFRET, ofa 
daughter. 

On the Ist inst., at the Rectory, Malden, Surry, the Lady of the Rev, Georcz TRE- 
VELYAN, of a daughter. 

Ou the Ist in:t., at Merstham, Lady Jou.trrr, of a son. : 

On the 3d inst., in Montagu Place, Montagu Square, the Lady of Major-General 
Barron, of a daughter. " 

On the 29th ult,, at Leamington, the Lady of the Hon, Captain Somervitte, R.N., 
of a daughter. 

In Cork, the Lady of the Hon. Lieut.-General Grove ANNESLEY, of a son. re 

‘The Wife of a cabinet-maker in Dundee, of three children—two boys and a girls 
who, with the mother, are doing well. 

On the 19th ult., at Magheracotton, near Newtownstewart, the wife of Mr. ANDREW 





Wexsu, of four fine boys, The mother and children are doing well, 


Ai beie 
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MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst., at Royston, by the Reverend S, Cantherley, Jon Barwarp 
Byues, Esq, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Emma, second daughter of 
Joseph Pattisson Wedd, Esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marytsbone, Major J, BapmMan Trornuitt, 60th Rifles, grand- 
son of the third Lady Desart, to E11iza, widow of Lieut.-General J. Gordon, and 
daughter of the late R. Morris, Esq. M.P. for Gloucester. M 

On the 2d inst., at Brighton, James Tuomas, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, to 
Jura Cuartorre, daughter of H, Barrett, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the Ist inst., at Roehampton, the Dowager Marchioness ofDownsu1Rrz, Baroness 
Sanpys. 

On the 30th ult., at his residence in Kingstown, the Earl of Frneat, in his 77th year 

On the 30th ult., in Hanover Street, Hanover Square, Sir Joun DhuMMoND ErsKINE 
Bart., of Torrie House, Fifeshire, N.B. 

On the 22d ult., at Frankfort, Lady Inorray, wife of Sir W. Ingilby. 

On the 25th ult., at his seat at Rahanna, Louth, where, on the 18th previously, she 
had been confined of a son, still-born, Mary Anne, the Wife of Clarges Ruxton, Esq. 

On the 28th ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, NatHan Mayer Roruscuixp, Esq,, in 
his 60th year. 

On the 3d inst., at Mill-hill, in her 83d year, Ester, Relict of the late Thomas 
Clark, Esq. 

On the ud inst., at her residence, Lion House, Stamford Hill, Er1zaretu, Widow of 
Benjamin Hanson Ingligh, Esq., in her 83d year, 

On the 29th ult., Joun J. Horrorp, Esy., of York Place, Portman Square, and Kil- 
gwyn, Carmarthen, in his 72d year. 

On the 30th June in her 68th year, Mrs. Mary Porter, of Rakunmore, county 

~~ Wexford; andin on the 6th ult., his 72d year, Wint1am Porter, Esq. her husband. 

At Ashfield, in his 92d year, Mr. Amos Goopwin, late of Fromsden, Suffolk, 

At Coathill, Wetheral, Mrs. Mary Lancaster, in her 90th year. 











THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Aug. 5.—30th Regt. of Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. Cockburn to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Bomford, who retires upon balf-pay. 35th Foot—Lieut. J. Fordyce 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Seton, who retires; Ensign O. Chatterton to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Fordyce; J. F. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Chat- 
terton; Ensign H. Wheatstone to be Adjt, vice Faris, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
55th Foot—Ensigu W. Gibbons from the half pay of the 2d Garrison Battaliou, to be 
Ensign, vice Gibson, appointed to the 41st Regt. 68th Foot—Lieut. M. D. Taylor, 
from the 30th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice North, who exchanges. 80th 
Foot—Lieut. J. North, from the 68th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Taylor, who 
exchanges. 

Royal African Colonial Corps—William Snowe, gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Kerr, whose appointment has not taken place. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Assist.-Surg. W. S. M‘Creedie, from the half-pay, to be Assist. 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Cockburn, appointed to the 30th Regt. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Aug. 3. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and J. Peck, Newgate Street, music-publishers— Prior and Metcalfe, Albion 
‘Wharf, Kingsland Road, coal-merchants—Charles and Andrew, Upper Thames Street, 
merchants— Monk and Rivett, Lower Thames Street, victuallers—S, and W. Hodges, 
Judd Street, spirit-merchants—Harrison and Co. Sheffield, file-manufacturers—Leech 
and Cheetham, Manchester, engravers—Ward and Co, Sheffield, comb-manufacturers— 
J. and T. Melmoth, Crawford Street, Marylebone, poulterers—Bigys and Knight, Man- 
chester, merchants—Savage and Walker, Kingston-upon- Hull, soap-makers— Parkinson 
and Co. Preston, corn-dealers ; as far as regards Kirkham—Simmins and Smith, Liver- 
pool, earthenware-dealers-- Walton and Ramsden, Leeds, dyers—Sankey and Co. Sal- 
ford, wheelwrights ; as far as regards Sankey—Bourne and Hassall, Liverpool, solicitors 
—Flanders and Burden, Fore Street, Cripplegate, fishmongers—Stone and Kingdon, 
Taunton, solicitors—H.and J. Chamberlin, North Walsham, Norfolk, drapers—Walden 
and Woodley junior, Reading, milk-dealers— Bartlett and Creed, Shepton Mallet, 
grocers—Jacob and Place, Bartholomew Close, priuters—Smith and Lyndall, Leaden- 
hall Street, ship-brokers—W hitehead and Co. Tonge, Lancashire, master-colliers; as 
far as regards Whitehead—Fretwell and Co, Sheffield, silver-platers—Bishop and Neats, 
Whitechapel, licensed-victuallers, 






BANKRUPTS, 

Atrpay,; Joun, Birmingham, wire-drawgr, to surrender Aug. 10, Sept. 13: solicitors, 
Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; and Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Bootu, James, Doncaster, coach-proprietor, Aug. 6, Sept. 13: solicitors, Mr. Hoyle, 
Rotherham; and Messrs, Taylor and Son, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Brown, Tuomas, Grange, Cheshire, common-brewer, Aug. 13, Sept. 13: solicitors, 
Mr. Mallaby, Liverpool; and Mr. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Crort, W111.1aM, Manchester, hosier, Aug. 19, Sept. 13: solicitors, Mr. Sale, Man- 
chester; and Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln’s Iun Fields. 

Gorpoy, ALEXANDER, Holland Place, Brixton Road, merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 13: 
solicitors, Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

Hoven, Henry, Leeds, farrier, Aug. 9, Sept. 12: solicitors, Mr. Barr, Leeds; and 
Mr. Fiddey, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

Hoorer, James, Upper Thames Street, cheese-factor, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, solicitors, 
Messrs. Trehern and White, Leadenhall Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pan- 
cras Lane, Cheapside. 

Kine, Bensamin Busuet, Fish Street Hill, stationer, Aug. 10, Sept. 10: solicitors, 
Messrs. Desborough and Young, Size Lane; official assignee Mr. Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard, 

Mitcuett, James, Holbeck, Yorkshire, cloth-dresser, Aug. Sept. 13: solicitors, Messrs, 
Lee, Leeds; and Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson, Lawrence Lane. 

Pricuarp, THomas Ocravius Noe, Houndsditch, surgeon, Aug. 13, Sept. 13: soli- 
citors, Messrs, Shrimpton and Powys, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Wuirenatt, James Orricer, Liverpool, painter, Aug. 13, Sept. 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Houghton, Liverpool ; and Mr. Green, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury. 

Winpus, Artuur Epwarp, and Winpus, Wittu1am Henry, Skinner Street, sta- 
tioners, Aug. 12, Sept. 13; solicitors, Messrs. Swain and Co, Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 24, Kingsford, Buckland, Kent, paper-manufact urer—Aug. 26, Heughan, Liver- 
pool, joiner— Sept. 2, Bradbeer, Salisbury, draper—Aug. 24, Comley, Romsey Infra 
common-brewer—Aug. 29, Wilson, Batley Carr, Yorkshire, common-brewer—Aug. 24, 
C. and J, Clark, Bridgenorth, wine-merchants—Aug. 24, Harris, Manchester, merchant 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, untess cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 23. 

Staples, Castle Street East, Oxford Street, oilman—Calthrop, Isleham, iron-master—- 
Gerrish, Frome Selwood, clothier—D'Oyly, Moreton-iu-Marsh, Gloucestershire, scri- 
——s Waketield, manufacturer— Reed, Blackwall, Durham, paper-manufac- 
urer. 

, ; SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hows, James, and Co, Paisley, manufacturers, Aug. 9, 25. 





Friday, Aug. 6. 
, PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Toswill and Bailey, Garlick Hill, wholesale druggists—W. and J. Taylor, East 
Lane, W alworth, soda-water-manufacturers—J. and T. Purdue, Hungerford, Berkshire, 
druggists—Hawke and Martin, Bideford, ®rgeons—Dyer and Kimber, Bourton-on-the- 

Vater, Gloucestershire, mealmen—Ball and ‘Thomas, Stroud, Gloucestershire, attor- 
nies—Holderness and Holden, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen-drapers— Wilcocks and 
Mason, Exeter, dealers in slate—J. and W. Rapley, Northampton-street, Clerkenwell, 
Jewellers—Blandy and Palmer, timber-merchants—Christie and Shepherd, chemists— 
H. and J. Myers, Winchester, jewellers—Smith and Co. Liverpool; as far as regards 
Witherby—Wilson and Brown, Sheffield Park, ironfounders—Hudson and Green, 
Manchester, engravers to calico-printers—Clarke aud Son, Liverpool, ironfounders— 
Bowes and Haley, Leeds, hat-manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Purtuitrs, SAMUEL, Falmouth, grocer, 

BANERUPTs, 

Barker, Joun, Sudbury, grocer, to surrender Aug. 13, Sept. 16: solicitors, Messrs.. 


Dixon and Sons, New Boswell Court, Carey Street, Li P ields ; 
Rasiiand tiie, Sap tin ’ y » Lineoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs 








Bennett, Lewts Avousrtus, Crutchedfriars, merchant, Ang. 16, Sept. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr.Groom 
Abcharch Lane. 

Fenner, Lewin, Rawstorne Street, Goswell Street Road, fancy cabinet-maker, 
Aug. 12, Sept. 16: solicitor, Mr. Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; official 
assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

ornis Joun, jun. Wandsworth, grocer, Aug. 18, Sept. 16: solicitor, Mr. Addis, 
Queen Street, Westminster ; official assignee, Mr, Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Natuanson, Jeremran Isrart, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant, Aug. 18, 
re 16; solicitor, Mr. Burt, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin 

ane, 

Parsons, Josern, Brill, Buckinghamshire, grocer, Aug. 8, Sept. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Litchfield and Owen, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Lee, Dacklington, next Wit- 
ney, Oxford, 

Yorrinc, Joun, Wigton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer, Aug. 22, Sept. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mounsey and Gray, Staple Inn; and Mr. Ewart, Carlisle. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 29, Mortimer, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, linendraper—Aug. 29, Hem: 
merick, Liverpool —Aug. 29, Thompson, Darlington, clock-maker—Sept. 1, Morrall and 
Borland, Liverpool, merchants—Sept. 2, Guardner, Redditch, needle-manufacturer— 
Aug. 29, Dadd, Margate, grocer—Aug. 25, Symonds, Haverfordwest, draper—Auy, 25, 
Hand, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal-merchant—Sept. 9, Todd, Bath, livery-conie- 
keeper—Aug. 30, Worth, Shrewsbury, coach-builder—Aug,. 30, Pyke, Liverpool, corn- 
merchant—Sept. 12, Mottershead, Liverpool, shipwright. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To te granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug 26. 

Taylor, Pall Mall, dealer in pictures—Joyce, High Street, Bloomsbury, auctioneer— 
Browett, Northampton, tin-plate-worker—Richardson, Norwich, coal-merchant—Hen- 
derson, Manchester, merchant, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

ArmsTroNG, Feravs, Canuobie, inukeeper, Aug. 9, 30. 

Wixson, James, Edinburgh, general merchant, Aug. 8, 22, 























PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturday; Monday| Tuesday |Vednes.; Thurs. | Fridaye 
sperCent .Consols......- 90z 904 903 914 914 Olt 
OittoforAccount........+ 903 91 91 91+ 91g 91t 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 914 9l¢ 914 914 92 91g 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 994 994 99% 994 1004 100 
New 34 per Cents.... 99¢ 993 99¢ 993 100 100 
Long Aunuities...... tae 154 15¢ 15¢ 153 15¢ 15¢ 
Bank Stock,SperCt.......| 213 212¢ 213 213 213 213 
{ndia Stock,104 p Ct...... 259 —- 259¢ 2594 2594 2604 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p.diem| 11 prem, ll ll lL 12 12 
India Bonds ,2¢ per Cent..} 2 dis. 3dis.| 2 dis, par 1 dis, | 1 pm 
Omnium,.... -sseccesess!| —— — — — — -_ 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 














Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 93 {Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct., —— 
Austrian .rcceccecees 5 — 1044 Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — 184 
Belgian ...cccces cove 5 — 103¢ | Mississippi (New).....6 — 107 

Brazilian. ..cecccesees 5 — 88 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — _— New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
Chilian ...ccscccccees 6 — 47 | Ditto (Ditto 1887) 6 — od 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 27% |Ohio....... eocceerese 6 so 
Danish. ....ecesccevess _ 77s | Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 554 Peruvian .....ccecceee 6 — —_— 
Ditto Ditto)... 5 — 103Z ||Portuguese ..... ereeee 5 804 
French. ..sscee cosccee @ —~ [G08 706, /DIRG, 2... ccscce ‘eevee 3— 48% 
Ditto, ex.Div.........5 — |108f 75c |Ditto New ......e06. 5 — Tt 
Greek of 1825......... 5 — — |'Prussian...... 4 — —— 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — —  ||Russian of 1822. 5 — 1ll¢ 
Mexican. ..ccccccscees 5 — | — /||Ditto (Metallic) ..... -5 — —_ 
DUG ve ittesessees ct = | Spanish Consolidated .. 5 — 364 








SHARES. (Cast Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening*) 















































Anglo-Mexican Mines ....+...+ 5 Commercial Docks ........0+]) —— 
Bolanos ......+00+ sovcesveccet 150 East India .....ccceees toe] 
Brazilian Imperial ........ eoee 29 Loudon ...cccccccccccevccore 47% 
Bri HON Sv iveis ss 5000005 e+] 37g. |] St. Katharine..........006. 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 20 LC Seer eoe.| LOBE 
United Mexican ........0+..0- Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —— 
Australian Agricultural .......- 4l Loudon and Westminster Bank 244 
Canada Company ...ee.e--eee- S7t National Provincial Bank .... 27+ 
General Steam Navigation.....| ——~ Provincial Bank of Weland.... 42 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUG. 5. 
te 8 Be . & % Be 
Wheat, Red New42to 45, Rye, New...... 30... 34 Maple ....... 35... 36 | Oats, Feed. 20 ., 2% 
PINE osccccces 48... 59| Barley, Stained 28.. 34 WMS. ss2000 32... 34) Fine... 23 .. 2% 
White, New.. 48... 59 Malting...... 35 .. 36 Roilers....... 36 .. 33 Poland... 23... 24 
Fine 52... 53} Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 58| Beans, Ticks... 32.. 35 Fine... 25 .. 26 
© coe 55 oc 58] Fine... .cccccce 60 .. 62 Old ow O..°9 Potato... 26 .. 27 
cevecsese Ove O| Peas, Hog.....34..35| Hasrow,..... 36 .. 38 Fine... 27 .. 28 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses,) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, GoOdssseeiserconngs 808.00 86s. .., to 205. ..... 70s.to 90s. ..... 755.to 843, 
Inferior, ee e 75 ee 80 oe O ‘ 0. OO eccee DO oe O 
o « O 74 o . 50 .. 72 
99 .. 110 oe 105 80 ..100 . 95 ..105 
S34 .. 36 eo 36 aecee BZ ce BF cecce BB oe BE 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 
Beef ..cccccccese 28-1Wd. to 3s. Gd to 48. Od. .....05, 39- Od. to 3s. Bd. to 45. Bde 
Mutton ~. 8 4 ow & 8 423 wo oc © CU wo © OC. ww & SE 
Veal... 2) as 8 a &™S e ¢ «=. © 6 wie 
Pork... 3B 4 wo #£ 0 ww 4 4 4 6@ wow © © wo @ O 
Lamb eo 0 0 o 8 10 « & 8 0 0 «w &£ 4 wo S & 


* To sink the offal per 8lb. 


























































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil.......cececccccccscces pertun 45!, Loe 
Wheat........- 50s 04, | Rye... .cccccce 85a, Sd. | ceceee Refined ... cccccccove 47 16 
Barley.. + 32 8 Beans ......4 39 (5 Lin-eed Oil ....cccecececescoccccoce sess 6 
OAIB..ceseseee 23 It Peas ..sceeeee «6 Linseed O11 Cake atthe Mill,,,.per1000 iL @ 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake.......0. -. -ssperton 5 @ 
Wheat ++ 36s, 8 a “3 6s. Od. Raw Fat, per stone.....sscceee 28+ 7hde 
Barle 18 10 cans coca 
Oaturs: 12 3 Pea COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ..,,,.perton 19s, to 218.9%, 
FLOUR, eeceoes Infarior.....cccoee 17 «- 19 6 
Town-made,...sssscossecees persack 43s,to 489. 
Seconds... .ecccseccceccoees ap peteat 40 2. 43 SUGAR. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 38 .. 4) Muscovado....ssseseee percwt.45s. €d, to.. 
Norfolk and Stockton......e..eeeees 86 .. 38 BalASNOR «5 05455 sssascddvebeteesine 25s. .. 23e 
BREAD.... 6d.to 84. the 4lb. Loaf BULLION, 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14s.6d.perdoz. Gold, Portugsl,in Coin ...... per oz.0l, 02, Od, 
eese Foreign, in ars eooe 3 17 8 
HOPS. «++» New Doubloons ... - 8 18 0 
Kent Pockets,.,.,.,.percwt. 32. 55... 31, 15s. | Silver, in Bars, Standard ... eon © & O 
Choice Ditto...... esscasecses: a (Ores osee BOW ROUTE Ciccceiciocscesee o 410 
Sussex Pockets . 8 0.8 8 — ~ 
Superfine Ditto..........0.+ - & 10 —4 0 METALS. 
Tron, in Bars .....ccc0e0. 06.08. Od, tol®!. 03.0d 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars , ees 0 + 612 0 
Scotch Reds ....percwt. 01. 0s. Od. to Ol, Os, Od, | Jurcksilver -perib, 0 3 4 . 0 00 
Middling ..ssceresesteeee 0g 0 ..0 2 6 |Copper, Cake, per ton 112 @ 0 «. 0 


. oo 
Ware vessecresesevesesses O & 0 oO & 5 Lead, Pig ssessevesesers @ OO .. 10 O 
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VEINHEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be performed 
MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 

‘After which, a new Operetta, called HOUSE ROOM. 

To Conclude with 
THE PET OF THE PETTICOATS., 
Balcony, 4s. Boxes,4s.—Second Price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— 
Second Price, ls.—Gallery ,1s.— Second Price, 6d. 


ORFOLK and NORWICH MUSI- 
CAL FESTIVAL.—The Triennial FESTIVAL 
for the BENEFIT of the COUNTY HOSPITALS will 
be held on the 20th, 2st, 22d, and 23d September, The 
performances will take place in St. Andrew’s Hall, Nor- 
wich, and in the following order :—Wednesday, “ Re- 
demption,” an oratorio, founded on the Requiem of Mo- 
zart, adapted to English words by Mr. E. Taylor, and 
first time of performance.—Thursday, “Creation,” by 
Haydn, and Bishop’s Cantata, “The Seventh Day.”’— 
Friday, the Oratorio of ‘“ Israel in Egypt,” and “ The 
Christian’s Prayer,” a Cantata by Spohr, never performed 
in this country.—On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
Evenings there will be Concerts of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, and on Friday Evening a Fancy Ball. 
The Band will consist of 380 Performers. Principal 
singers—Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. 
A. Shaw, Miss Bruce, and Signora Assandri; Messrs. 
Hobbs, Phillips, E. Taylor, Hawkins, Signor Ivanhoff, 
and Signor Lablache. The Instrumental Band will 
include sixty of the most celebrated London Performers, 
selected from the Philharmonic, Opera-house, and Drury 
Lane Orchestras. Leaders, Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. 
Blagrove. Conductor,G.Smart, Organ, Mr. Turle. 











EDUCTION of FARES by STEAM 
TO DUNDEE. 
The magnificent Steam Ships DUNDEE and PERTH 
are appointed to Sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, 
apping, as under— 
The DUNDEE, 1 Wednesday next, Aug. 10, 
Joun Wisuarr, Commander, J at 9o’Clock, Night. 
The PERTH, ). Saturday next, Aug. 13, 
Joun Sprnx, Commander. |} at 10 o’Clock, Night. 
Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272 


“ies 
Wapping. Evizanpetu Hore, Agent. 


IFE ANNUITIES.— Tables for the 

Purchase of Life Annuities, under the provisions of 

59 Geo. III. cap. 126, 10 Geo. LV., and 3and 4 Will, IV. 

may be had daily, from 10 till 3, at the Office, Lancaster 
Place, Waterloo Bridge. Letters must be post-paid. 


AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
3, THE CRESCENT, BRIDGE STREET, 
BLACKFRIARS. 
EstTaBuisHEepd 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND 
FEMALE LIFE. 

The Directors have caused New Tables to be calcu- 
lated, which exhibit at every age the remarkable difference 
between the values of Life inthe two sexes. 

In consequence of this improvement — 

The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums be- 
low the ordinary rates. 

The Female Lives on terms lower than those of any 
other Office. 

Foreign Assurances are granted for North and South 
America, for the Kast Indies, for any of the British Colo- 
nies or Garrisons, for the whole of Life, or for the 
duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic Duty. 

Four fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured 
whether abroad or at home, 

Every requisite information may be obtained at the 
Office of the-Company, 

(By Order) 











Henry P. Situ, Actuary. 





VINHE GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
and INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 

IN 5000 SHARES of £100 each. 

For the Purchase of Reversions and Policies, and for 
the Sale or Purchase of Immediate, Contingent, or De 
ferred Life Annuities; also for Loans upon Life Inte- 
rests, Whether in Possession or Expectation. 

Offices, 25, Charles Street, St. James’s Square. 
CHAIRMAN, 
John Richards, Esq. 
Deputy CHAIRMAN. 
The Right Hon. Gore Ouseley, Bart., G.C.H. F.R.S,. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
The Hon, Randal E, Plunket, M.P. 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. 
Sir J. M’Grigor, Bart. F.R.S, 
Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq. 
Samuel Birch, sq. and Ald, 
Colonel Sir Robt. J. Harvey, C.B, 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Merrick Shawe, 
William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avupirors, 
Michael Lambton Este, Esq. 
Robert Hazell, Esq. 
Samuel Neale, Esq.- 
BANKERs. 
The Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, 
The Messrs. Fuller, Cornhill. 
Sir Claude Scott and Co, Cavendish Square. 
Sorictror, 
Edward Richardson, Esq. 

This Society expends no Capital for an uncertain re- 
turn ; it accumulates property, yet incurs no liability ; 
it has no speculative character; but employs the com- 
bined powers and united interests of many capitalists in 
the purchase of sound securities, which, However advan- 
tageous, would be too great in amount or too distant in 
time for any single purchaser prudently to attempt to 
make his own. 

Prospectuses, detailing the objects and advantages of 
the Company, may be obtained from the Agents; and 
applications for Shares should be made (post paid) to any 
of the Directors, or to the Secretary in Loudon. 

The Directors are already fully prepared to complete 
the purchase of any approved properties of the nature 
described in their Prospectus, and will immediately at- 

nd to the proposals addressed to them, 


By Order, W. B, Hopes, Secretary. 








UCKINGHAM ANNUITY FUND 
SUBSCRIPTION, 

The property of Mr. and Mrs, Buckingham and their 
children having been destroyed in India, to the extent of 
FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS Sterling, by the ar- 
bitrary.conduct of the Government of Bengal, and the 
public authorities to whom that Government is responsi- 
ble in England having refused to afford the smallest 
compensation for this great injury and loss, the British 
Public have been so deeply impressed with the hardship 
of their case, that the following subscriptions have been 
already received towards purchasing an annuity for Mr. 
and Mrs, Buckingham on their joiat lives, 


Lonpon SuBSsCRIPTIONS, 














£ 8s. £. s. 
Ld,W.Bentinck,M.P. 25 0 | W. Millar Christy.. 50 0 
Sir C. Forbes, Bart.. 50 0 | James Shilito...... 10 10 
James Stuart Forbes 10 0] T. F. Buxton, M.P.. 5 5 
J, Smith, Grosvenor S. Cox, Weymouth St. 5 5 
Square .......... 15 0] J. Lucas, Kensington 1 1 
C. A. Tulk,M.P.... 10 0} Isaac LyonGoldsmid 2] 0 
Sir H. Strachey, Bt. 5 0 | William Millar..... 2 2 
Hon. L. Stanhope .. 40 0| J. R.Gainsford..... 1 1 
Ld. Vise. Melbourne 10 0 | John Capper..... - 6 6 
Earl of Carlisle.... 5 | Executors of S.D... 10 0 
Marq. of Lansdowne 10 10 | Mr. Alderman White 5 0 
Lord Holland,..... 5] E.L. Bulwer, M.P.. 2 92 
Earl Spencer...... 5 5] E. Horsman, M.P... 10 0 
Lord Glenelg ...... 15 0} R.J. Hall......... 1 1 
Duke of Bedford... 5 5| T.H. Hall......... 1 1 
Marq. of Tavistock. 5 5| S.G. Hall.........° 1 1 
Ld. J. Russell, M.P. 5 5| H. Warburton, M.P. 10 0 
Lord Morpeth, M.P. 10 10 | John Rundle, MP... 8 0 
Rt.Hn. 8. Rice, M.P, 5 0 | W. and G. Greig.... 10 10 
The Lord Advocate, George King....... l 1 
BMP. cs scccsescs , 8 OF CBDR. 0.655 3 3 
Right Hon. C, Fer- Fisher, Son, and Co, 10 10 
gusson, M.P...... 15 0| Two Naval Friends 5 0 
Robert Gordon, M.P. 5 0} Col.G.Langton,M,P.2 2 
S. Mackenzie, M.P. 5 0] C.J. Hector, M.P... 5 5 
Lord Denman...... 15 0} Kev.John Jones.... 1 1 
Ld. Ebrington, M.P. 5 5 | Jolm Fielden, M.P.. 5 5 
Lord Hatherton.... 5 0 S. Thorowgood..... 1 1 
Duke of Devonshire 50 0 | Wilishireand Sons. 5 0 
Dutchess of Kent... 5 5] D. Christie....... a ae 
Earl of Munster... 5 5] J. Heathcoate, M.P. 10 10 
Duke of Somerset... 5 5] B. R. Haydon...... 1 1 
Lord Brougham.... 5 5 | James Hutchinson.. 10 10 
Duke of Leinster... 5 5 | John Ashton Yates. 5 0 
Earl of Burlington... 5 5 | William Vizard..... 210 
Ld. D. Hallyburton 10 10 | Sir Peter Laurie.... 5 5 
Marquis Berestord.. 5 5 | A Seamen's Mite... 1 1 
Ld, F. Egerton, M.P, 5 5 | E.S. Cayley, M.P.. 5 0 
Lord G. Bentinck, D. Wilkinson...... 2 2 
Ly eae sesceces LO 10.) W. Wilkens, MP.. 5 6 
John Hardy, M.P... 2 2 | Barber Beaumont... 2 2 
Robt. Ingham, M.P. 5 5 | Thomas Bracken... 10 10 
Sir G. Sinclair, Bart. W. Pinney, M.P.... 5 0 
 e PE 1 1] William Clowes.... 2 2 
John Walter ,M.P,., 20 0 | C.M. Phillips, M.P. 5 5 
Vm. Bolling, M.P.. 5 5 | Mess. Longman&Co, 20 0 
H. Hope, M.P...... 5 5} John Collier, M.P... 1 1 
John Maxwell, M.P. 10 10 | John Gully, M.P.... 5 5 
Ld.R.Grosvenor,M.P, 5 5 | R. Macleod, M.P.... 5 0 
H. B. Cuiteis, M.P.. 10 10 | R. Walker, M.P.... 5 5 
Joseph Hume, M.P.. 5 5 | The O’Connor Don, 
D. O'Connell, M.P., 10 0 Bitinwmirwusa. 2.4 
Joseph Pease, M.P.. 5 6 | Hon. W. F.S, Pon- 
C. Hindley, M.P. ... 10 10 sonby, M.P....... 5 5 
J. S. Poulter, M.P.., 5 5 | Dr.Southwood Smith 6 6 
R. O. Cave, M.P.... 10 10 | M.J. Blake, M.-P... 5 0 
Rev. S. Ramsey.... 5 0 | J,Pitcher, Blackwall 1 1 
B. Snow, Highgate. 21 0 | James Leman ,.... 10 10 
Thomas Wyse ..... 5 5] A.V. Kirwan...... 6 6 
Lord D. Stuart, M.P. 10 0 | W.B.Wrightson,M.P, 5 0 
John Jeremie ...... 2 2] HenryMoretonDyer 2 2 
John T. Rutt ...... 2 2] 5. R.Park..... im OS 
D Gaskell, M.P.... 20 0] Col.W.Martin Leake 2 2 
Charles Whiting.... 5 0] H. B.Jones........ 5 0 
E. C. Lister,M.P... 5 5 | K. Hoskins,M.P.... 2 2 
J. Scholefield, M.P., 21 0 | Charles Pearson.... 2 2 
T. Attwood, M.P.... 5 0 | Mrs.Charles Pearson 1 1 
Mark Philips, M.P.. 2L 0] Hon. N. Fellowes, 
Richard Potter, M.P,. 5 5 | ee nae OD 
J. Brotherton, M.P.. 3 3 | T. Rake, Southwark 2 2 
H. Marsland, M.P.. 5 0 | John Leech, Lea... 5 0 
W. Ewart, M.P..... 5 0] Col, W. Franklin... 1 1 
E.W Pendarves,M.P, 10 10 | E.G. Barnard, M.P. 5 5 
SirC.Lemon,Bt.M.P. 5 0 | Edward Barrett.... 2 0 
AnEastIndianOfficer 1 1 | Cartwright W. Ellis 1 0 
R. Fergusson, M.P.. 10 10 | ChristopherHodgson 5 0 
George Coleman ... 5 5|G.B.Kelly, Acton. 1 0 
Lord A. Conyngham, W.S.M.D.Edinburgh 1 1 
MEPs o6cccss sae «se & O} Mr. Daly ..... coos 2 0 
W. Holwell, Borough 10 10 | Robert Hardy ..... 5 0 
Charles Jones ..... - lL 1) Frederick T. Elgie.. 1 0 
Edward Strutt, M.P, 5 0 | Richard Padmore... 5 0 
John Ivatt Briscoe. 10 0 | J. H. Hawkins,M.P. 5 0 
Rigby Wason, M.P,. 5 0] Sir J. V. B. John- 
Henry Blanshard.. 3 3 stone, Bart.M.P... 5 0 


Honu.G.8.Byng,M.P. 5 01 


The subscriptions from the country, which exceed in 
number and amount those received in London, will be 
published in this paper on Saturday, August 13th. In the 
mean time subscriptions will continue to be received 
towards this benevolent object at the following London 
Bankers :—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co, Birchin 
Lane; Messrs. Coutts and Co, Strand; Messrs. Ransom 
and Co, Pall Mall East; and early remittances are 
earnestly recommended, that the lists may be made per- 
fect for publication with as little delay as possible. 
Cuaries Aveustus TuLK, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Letcester Sranuope, Honorary Secretary. 

Committee Room, Albion Hotel, Cockspur Street. 
Sonn Vian LIMPID BLUE AND 
BLACK INK, Writing performed with the Blue 
Ink is first of a clear blue colour, but in a short period 
becomes a permanent black. These Inks are superior to 
most of the writing fluids in use, aud being very limpid, 
are peculiarly adapted for Metallic Pens, as well as for 
those made from quills, and will not corrode them ; they 
are also suitable for the copying machine, Sold in 
Bottles, at 6d., ls., and 2s. each. 

PATENT PERRYIAN SIDE SPRING PEN, 
Nine, with Holder, 2s. 

PATENT PERRYIAN UNDER SPRING PEN; 
Nine, with Holder, 2s, 

Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens; 
and at the Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London, 





Orc CHARD COTT AGES STAN- 
MORE.—To be LET FURNISHED for three, 


six, or twelve months, or upwards, comprising Dining 
and Drawing-rooms, with six Bed-rooms, and extensive 
Shrubberies, Lawn, and Gardens: considered a dry, 
healthy, and beautiful situation, in the neighbourhood of 
Fox-hounds, with a little Land if required. —Inquire of 
Messrs. Encoop and Warp, Wimpole Street; or of 
Messrs, ALEXANDER and Co, 36, Carey Street, 





Orrice oF Orvnance, 28th July 1836. 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do hereby give 
notice, that they will sell by Public Auction. at the Tower, 
on Wednesday 17th and Thursday 18th August next, at 
11 o’Clock in the forenoon precisely, Sundry Lots of Old 
Stores, consisting of Accoutrements, Militia Clothing, 
Great Coats, Boots aud Shoes, Bedding, Sacks, Knap- 
sacks, Staves for Barrels, Ranges, Grates, Coppers, Tools, 
and Ironmongery, Drums, Fites, bugles, Trumpets, Cop- 
per and Brass Wire, a Fire Engine, Leather Hose, Pipes 
and Fire Buckets, Tin Ware, Masons’ Levels, Theodolite, 
Pickers and Brushes, Cast Metal Nails, a Mooring Chain, 
Old Brass, Steel, Rags, Packing Chests, Fire-wood, and 
other effects. he whole of which may be viewed at the 
Tower, as expressed in the Catalogues One Week previous 
to the Sale, (Sunday excepted) from 10 o’Clock’ till’ 4, 
upon application to the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at 
that Place, where Catalogues of the Lots and Conditions 
of the Sale will be delivered to those Persons who may 
apply for the same, By Order of the Board, 
‘ R, Bynam, Secretary. 





RESSMAKING TAUGHT in SIX 
LESSONS.—Madame and Mrs, FOLLETT, in- 
ventors of an improved system of French and English 
pittern taking, cutting, and fitting, give FINISHING 
INSTRUCTIONS to Ladies commencing business, to 
young persons who have been neglected, and to those 
even totally unacquainted with it, who may, in a court™ 
of six to twelve lessons, become perfectly competent’ 
take patterns, cut out, and fit the most difficult figures, 
in the first style of fashion, with a facility scarcely to be 
credited, and certainly not to be excelled. Lessons also 
in millinery. Terms from two guineas to five guineas, 
The improved French system of measurement for corsets 
in one lesson. Private rooms are appropriated.—53, 
New Bond-street, London, and Rue Richelieu, & Paris, 


N ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 
p. MACHINERY, 

The Public are invited to view the extensive SHOW 
ROOM fitted up by the LONDON MARBLE and 
STONE WORKING COMPANY, containing the great- 
est variety of Chimneypieces, Tables, Wash-hand Stands, 
and Shop Counters, Monuments, Tablets, Baths, and all 
other articles of Marble Work finished in a superior man- 
ner. Country Agents supplied. Esher Street, Holywell 
Street, Milbank, Westminster, 


OODHOUSE'S MARSALA— 

CRAWFORD and Co, beg to inform the No- 

bility and Geutry, that they have now on Sale a parcel 

of this well-known Wine: it is of the highest quality, 

and fit for immediate use.—Cash, Price 11/. ]}1s. the + 

Pipe, or 26s. the doz. bottles included. Country orders 
must contain references for payment in town. 

CRAWFORD and Co. 129, Regeut Street, near the 
Quadrant. 








‘UMMER WINES.—The attention of 

the Public is requested to the undermentioned dell- 

eate WINES, which are warranted genuine and of good 

quality: HOCK, MOSELLE, CLARET, BARSAC, 

and SAUTERNE, at 36s per dozen; or in three-dozen 

cases, assorted accordiag tothe wishes of the purchaser, 
at 5/, per case, every expense included. 

Gro. HeneKEyand Co, 
Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment, 
23, High Holborn. 

Norr.—A_ genuine specimen of HUNGARIAN 
TOKAY, of excellent quality, at the extraordinary low 
price of 36s. per dozen pints, or 3s. per bottle. 

ILVER LEVER WATCHES, Ele- 
gant in Appearance, Exquisite in Finish, and at 
prices that defy competition. ‘To produce a respectable 
article under the below-mentioned prices is utterly im- 
possible. Silver Levers of the first quality, with all the 
patent improvements, warranted to perform without varia- 
tion, 6/. 6s. each. Also, Second-hand Watches, from 
ll. 15s. warranted. Gentlemen's Fine Gold Guards, one 
ounce weight, 4/, 4s., usually sold for 5/. 5s. JONES, 
333, Strand, opposite Somerset House.—Orders from the 
Country, accompanied with remittance, punctually at 
tended to. 


ADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. 
The following Watches are London matte—of the 
first quality, and ave warranted to perform correctly— 
GOLD WATCHES, engine-turned cases with ele- 
gantly chased Gold Dials, The movements are 





highly- finished and jewelled in two holes...... £10 10 
Ditto, ditto, in double-bottomed cases, i. e. to wind : 
POLE) Ieee errr nie eee ee 12 12 


PATENT LEVER WATCHES, in engine-turned 
Gold cases, with elegant finished gold dials. The 
movements ure of the best description, with the 
improvements, i. e. the detached escapement 
jewelled in four holes... .. 


Ditto, ditto, in double-bottom cases, i. e. to wind at 
Daa ea 2 isc sos onceaoonkswae 5. ee, See 
A. B, Savory and Sons, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, 

London. 


ee TWO QUAKERS— 
“Friend,” said Aminadab to Obadiah, _ 
« Why such amazement do thy features show?’ 
« To see, Aminadab, thy Boots on fire, . 
And thou stand harmless in the burning glow!” 
* Ah, Friend! dost thou so of discernment lack 
Art thou so far of common knowledge barren, 
Not to perceive ’tis but the radiant black ; 
That’s manufactured. by Friend RoperT WARREN: 
*‘ Last night this Blacking sav’d me from the grave: 
For, idly saunt’ring on the Thames’s side, 
I sudden fell into the billowy wave, 
And soon had sunk for ever in the tide, 
“Had not the moon on my Boots cast a beam, 
And show’d a boatman near, his sallow hide, 














Who by their bloom allur’d, came near their pas. 
And dragg’d me fainting from the whelming tide 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT GREAT 
BRITAL 





In an elegant volume, 16mo. printed by Whittingham, 
and embellished with One Hundred and Thirty Engrav- 
ings on Wood, Price 7s. 6d, in ornamental boards, or 
12s. iu Turkey morocco, 


ETER PARLEY’'S TALES ABOUT 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
WALES, written ina popular style, and embracing inte- 
resting personal adventure, which affords both amusement 
and instruction. 
London: Printed for Taomas Teco and Son, Whole- 
sale Booksellers, Cheapside ; T.T.and H.Tsee, Dublin; 
R. Grrrrin and Co. Glasgow; also, James and SamvEL 
Teaa, Sydney and Hobart Town. 
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This Day is Published, 
y | ‘HE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS 
Part IT. Engraved by 
Lady Lyndhurst..... »seeee Samuver Cousins, A.R.A. 
The Persian Ambassador Joun Lucas. 
Part I. already Published, contains 
William 4th (whole-length) J. E. Coomss, 
Donna Maria daGloria,Queen 
Nature—the Children of C. 
B. Calmaiy, Esq......... Samvuen Cousins, A.R.A. 
J before the Letters, 31s. 6d. 
London: Honveson and Graves, Printsellers to the 
Published this Day, Price 2s. Part 4 of 
YRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA 
eit-el-ma, near Antioch, supposed site of 
t. Jean d’Acre—and the River Barrada, the 
R, Sourney, Esq.—* A more interesting or more beau- 
tiful work of its kind you have never sent forth.’—Kes- 
_ Sir Roperr Peew.—“ A very beautiful series of Views 
in Syria and the Holy Land; they reflect great credit on 
Also, 
Containing Six Engravings, Price 2s. Part 4, o 
OF SCOTLAND AND SCOTT ; from Drawings by J. 
M.W. Turner, R.A. &c, &c. and Comic Illustrations by 
London: Fisuer, Son, and Co, 
N I G M a 
Yet for strength of reflection is justly renowned, 
Which rarely descends but on subjects that fit, 
Do you doubt? ‘tis as plain as the nose on your face, 
Which, when gazing in you polished boot may be seen, 
It’s famed Robert Warren’s Jet Blacking I mean: 
Renowned in all climates, in every land, 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 
, } CIFIC isapplicableare particularly described inthe di- 
rections iccompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 


Inder the Especial Patronage of His Majesty the King, 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A, 
+e. SamueEt Cousins, A R.A, 
His Most Gracious Majesty Engraved by 
of Portugal...........06. 
Price, Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 2ls.; Large Paper Proofs 
King, 6, Pall Mall. 
MINOR, &c. Mlustrated: containing Views of 
ancient Pharpar. 
wick, June 25th, 1836. 
the state of Art in this country.” 
, of 
LANDSCAPE HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
GrEorGE CRuIKsHANK. 
E * What is that which, as vividly brilliant as wit, 
And though famed to the skies is still close tothe ground?” 
Where all things surrounding you readily trace, 
4 And sold by him at No. 30, the Strand. 
The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALBA 





4 ; is verified by the following, amongst othernumerous 
. § Certificatesfromthe Medical Profession: — 
TESTIMONIALS. 

% : From Josrrn Henry Green, Esq,, F.R S.one of the 
Couucilof the RoyalCollegeof Surgeons, Surgeonto 
St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in. 
King’s College, London, 

**T have madetrialof Mr. Franxs’s Solutionof Co- 

N paiba,at St. Chomas’s Hospital, in avariety of cases of 

W discharges inthe maleandfemale, andthe results war- 

rant my statiug,that it is an eflicaciousremedy, and one 

“ which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 

al Copaiba. (Signed) **JosepH HENRY GREEN. 

t 


**46, Lincolu’sInn Fields, April 15,1835.” 
e From Branspy Coorer, Esq F.R.S.Surgeonto Guy’s 





- Hospital,and Lectureron Anatomy, &c. &c. 

2 **Mr. BransBy Cooper presents his compliments te 
ae Nr. Groxrce Franks, and has great pleasurein bearing 
m testimony of the eflicacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
18 Gonorrhea,for which disease Mr, Coorer has prescribed 
S, the Solution in teu ort welve cases with perfect success. 


**New Street, Spring Gardens, A pril 13,1835,” 

From Winitam Henrscu, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment. and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shortertime, and with more benefit to the. 
general health,than any other mode of treatment I kuow 
of; the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the conmencement of taking the Medicine 
and some of them in less time than that. Have the 
goodness to send me anothersuapply. 

vnsan *‘{ am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

be prill5,1835, (Signed) “ Witiram Hentsen. 

Prepared only by Georce Franks, Surgeon, 90, 
Blackfriars Road, and may be hadof hisagents, BAR 
CLAY and Sons, Farringdon Street; Epwarps, 67, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; Tuomas Burier, 4, Cheapside 
corner of St. Paul's; ‘Sancer, 150, Oxford Street: JoHNn. 
ston, 68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Strand; Bow1tne St. 
George’s Circus,Surry Theatre; Warts. 106, Budvewara 
Road, Loudon; Evans,Son,and Co. 15, Fenwick ‘Street 
Liverpool ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; of J.and R. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edin 
burgh ; aud of. all Wholesale and, Retail Patent Me- 
dicine V endersin the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles 
ay pet 4s. = and lls.each. Duty included, 

i AuTION.-~ To prevent imposition, the Hono: 

9 } Commissioners of Stamps have directed the se eae 
I *GroraE Faangs, Blackfriars Road,’’ to be engraven 
| on the Goverument Stamp. 

' N.B.—Hospitals,and other Medical Charit 
Plied asusualfrom the Proprietor. 


* Mr. Frang 7 
untflg mtg s may beconsulted,everyday, asusual 
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MARTIN’S COLONIAL 


LIBRARY. 





dicated, by express command, to the King. 


Frontispiece. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


GIBRALTAR, &c. 


Already Published, 
Vou. I.—Tue CANADAS, Urrer anp Lower. 


Vout. I.—NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, SWAN RIVER, anp 


Just Published, foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


HISTORY OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
COMPRISING 
Tue CAPE or GOOD HOPE, MAURITIUS, SEYCHELLES, &c. 
Formine Vou. III. or tHe 


BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
ILLUSTRATED wira ENGRAVINGS anv MAPS, 


ForMineG a popular and authentic description of the several Colonies of the British Empire, and eme-- 
bracing the History, Physical Geography, Geology, Climate; Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms ; 
Government, Finance, Military Defence, Commerce, Shipping, Monetary System, Religion, Population— 
White and Coloured, Education und the Press, Emigration, Social State, &c. of each Settlement: founded 
on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. East India Company, &c. and de 


By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 


Each volume forms a complete work of itself, is issued periodically, at intervals of not less than two months, 
and the whole work will not exceed twelve volumes. 


Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by Original Maps and 


Se 


Vor. III.—Tur CAPE or GOOD HOPE, MAURITIUS, SEYCHELLES, &c. 
Preparing for Publication, 
Tue WEST INDIES, EAST INDIES, &c., AFRICA, &., NOVA SCOTIA. 


Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY ; compiled from the best sources, 
chiefly German, and adapted to the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. - 
By the Rev. J. E. Ripper, M.A. 

The compiler of this Dictionary is the Translator and 
Editor of Scheller’s large Latin Lexicon, which has re- 
cently appeared in its Latin English form from the Ox- 
ford University Press. It has been his object to produce 
a correct, complete, and systematic Dictionary of the 
Latin language, precisely adapted to the wants and use 
of Colleges and Schools ; a work which, up to this time, 
English Literature did uot possess. 

*.* The English-Latin will form a separate Volume. 

London ; Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co, Paternoster 
Row ; and Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





TO SURGEONS, DRUGGISTS, SURGEON-DEN- 
Just Published, Price 6s. 

f{¥ AGNOCOPIA: a Practical Library 
neral minutize of Chemical and Pharmaceutic routine ; to- 
gether with the generality of secret forms of preparations, 
paiba in Water, Mineral Succedaneum, Marmoratum, 
Silicia, Terro-Metallicum, Pharmaceutic Condensions, 
Vinegar, Soda, Seltzer, and all Spa Waters, for Bottling 
without the use of Machinery, Newly-invented Writing 
ety of et cetera. By W. Bateman, Chemist to the late 
King. 


TISTS, AND THEIR APPRENTICES. 
N of Profitable Knowledge ; communicating the ge- 
Including Concentrated Solutions of Camphor and Co- 
Prismatic Crystallization, Crystalized Aromatic Salt of 
Fluids, Etching on Steel or Lron, with an extensive vari- 
London: Joun Cuurcuttt, Prince’s Street, Soho. 


DR. KEITH AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 

LETTER to the EDITOR of the 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, in Reply to certain 
Strictures in that Publication on the Rev. Dr. Keith’s 
“ Evidence of Prophecy,” from the Reverend James 
Brewster, Minister of Craig, Author of “ Lectures on 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount,’’ ‘Testimonies of Dis- 
tinguished Laymen to the Truths of Religion,” and 
* Sermons on Practical Subjects.” 

“Inthe 105th Number of the Quarterly Review, there 
appeared a criticism on Dr, Keith’s valuable work on the 
Evidence from Prophecy. Dr, Keith, at the time, was 
travelling on the Continent for his health; on reaching 
London he requested an interview with the author, that 
he might answer the grave charges brought against him. 
This interview was declined; and Dr. Keith had no al- 
ternative but to request the Editor of the Quarterly to 
insert in the Appendix to that publication a statement 
drawn up by him in his own defence. This was also de- 
clined. In these circumstances Dr. Keith put into the 
hands of Mr. Brewster a statement of references and 
authorities, with a view to show that the charges brought 
against him are wholly unfounded, and that his own cha- 
racter and the reputation of his work have been most 
unjustly and wantonly assailed; and that eminently re- 
spectable individual has here come forward in one of the 
most clear, unanswerable, and temperate pieces of con- 
troversy we have ever had the good tortune to read. We 
cordially recommend the whole pamphlet to perusal,”— 
Christian Instructor, New Series, June, 1836. 

FourtrrentH EDITION OF 
“ EVIDENCE OF “PROPHECY.” 
Just Published, in 12mo. Price 7s. with Plates and Addi- 
tional Illustrations, 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, derived from the LITERAL FULFIL- 
MENT of PROPHECY, particularly as illustrated by 
the History of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent 
Travellers. By ALexanper Kertu, D.D. Minister of 
St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire, Author of ‘“ Signs of the 
Times.” 

Waugh and Innes; and William Whyte and Co, 
Edinburgh; Longman and Co.; J. Hatchard and Son; 
J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; Seeley aud Sons; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and J, Nesbitt xnd Co, 








London, 











MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Just Published, 
HE SINGING MASTER. 


Containing: Instructions for Teaching Singing— 
The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science of 
harmony; and Sixty-four popular airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also harmonized for three voices as Glees or 
short Choruses, Adapted with suitable words, for the 
Use of Children and Young Persons of different ages. 
Price 5s. 6d. 
E. Wiison, Royal Exchange; and J, Hart, Music- 
seller, 109, Hatton Garden, 


WILLIAMS’S PARENT’S CATECHISM, 
A New Edition, 2s. Just Published, 
HE PARENT’S ,ATECHISM ; 
forming an Easy and an Amusing Introduction to 
General Knowledge, being a Storehouse of Facts, Prin- 
ciples, and Materials, calculated for the Instruction of 
Youth. By the Rev. Davip Wrn.taMms, M.A. 
Printed for SuERwoop, G1LBeERT, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. 
Also, Price 5s. 
WILLIAMS’S PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT, or 
Miscellaneous Questions in General Literature, History, 
and Scieuce. 





MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOR 
SCHOOLS, 
This Day was Published, in 1 vol. 12mo, Price 6s. 6d. in 
cloth boards, illustrated with 30 Wood Engravings, 


MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES; to which is appended a Series of Questions 
(upwards of 1300 in number), not constructed upon the 
self-auswering principle, but in such a manner as will de- 
mand a reasonable amount of reflection on the part of 
the pupil. 

By Tuomas SwinBurRne Carr, 
One of the Classical Masters in King’s College School. 

*.* Granting, then, the importance of this branch of 
Classical study, it must be a subject of regret to the in- 
telligent Teacher that he has not hitherto had an eppor- 
tunity of placing the stuly of Roman Antiquities within 
the reach of the Middle Classes of Schools, and the 
Classes more immediately above them. 

Printed for T. Cadell; Longman and Co.; J. G. and 
F. Rivington; J. Booker; Baldwin and Cradock; Teggz 
and Son; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Cowie and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpson and Co,; Houlston 
and Son; J. Parker, Oxford; Bell and Bradfute; and 
Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 





DES LYON’S KEY TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 
Just Published, Price, 4s, oh 
HE FRENCH TUTOR, combining 
the essentials of French Grammar, with Exercises, 
anda Series of Questions for Constant Examination ; 
the plan of which comprehends simplicity and _concise- 
ness, and is particularly adapted to facilitate and shorten 
the learner’s progress in writing and speaking the 
French Language. 
3y Monsieur pes Lyons, 
Professor of the French Language, and Lectdrer, 
London: SHerwoop, G1.BeERT, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


Also, 

1; ONE HUNDRED CHOICE FABLES, imitated 
from La Fontaine, for the Use of all Persons beginning 
to learn the French Language. With a Dictionary of the 
Words and Idiomatic Phrases, Grammatically Explained, 
By G. A. Betiencer. New Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected, with a Key tothe Translation, by Monsieur ves 





Lyons. Price 2s. 6d. 
2, BELLENGER’S MODERN FRENCH CON- 


VERSATIONS; containing Easy Phrases and Diatogues 
in French and English, upon the most familiar subjects 
connected with the daily occurrences of social lief, 
Price 2s, 6d. : 

3. BELLENGER’S PRIMER;; or French Word and 
Phrase Book. An Introduction to French Conversation, 
for the Use of Beginners, Price 1s, 


THE SPECTATOR. 





This Week will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. a 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
NORWAY, during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; 
made with a View to Inquire into the Rural and Politi- 
cal Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its 


Inhabitants, 
By Samvet Latna, Esq. 
London: Loneman, Regs, Orme, and Co, 


Just Published, 18mo. Price 1s. bound, 
ATERIZ LECT; or, Select Sub- 
jects, principally from the Roman Anthors and 
Sacred Writ, arranged Progressively for Young Beginners, 
By Henry Ranwett,, Classical Tutor. 
London: Sitmpxin, MarsHaut, and Co. Stationers’ 
Gall Court, Ludgate Street. 








This Day is Published, 3s. 6d. with Engravings, 
N DEFORMITIES of the CHEST. 
By Witttam Counson. Consulting Surgeon to 
the London ising Hospital, late Surgeon to the Ge- 
neral Dispensary, Fellow of the Royal Medical Chirur. 
gical Society, Member of the Hunterian Society, and Cor- 
mrveoties Member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 

erlin. 
Tuomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. ' 


Published this Day, Price 4s 6d. 


[HE ANATOMIST's INSTRUCTOR, 
and MUSEUM COMPANION, 
Being Practical Directions for the Formation and Subse- 
quent Management of Anatomical Museums, 
By F. J. Knox, Surgeon, 
Conservator of the Museum in Old Surgeons’ Hall. 
A. and C, Buack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co, 
Condon. 








THE 
UVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
and Treasury of Perpetual Entertainment and In- 
struction: with upwards of 100 Cuts. 
*,* This little work has been undertaken in the hope 
of making an agreeable companion for youth, so as to 
furnish useful and amusing reading for each season of the 


ar. 
Printed by and for Jonn Limarrp, 143, Strand. 





Price One Shilling, 

' HE BRITISH CHILD'S SPEL- 

LING-BOOK, by H. Innes, is not only free 
from the ordinary blemishes which we have noticed in 
similar productions, but breathes a spirit of piety which 
must recommend it to the adoption of all instructors who 
regard religion as the basis of a wise and efficient educa- 
tion.” —Devonport Independent. 

By the Same Author, 

READINGS in HISTORY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and POETRY, adapted for the Use of 
Schools; entitled,“ The British Youth’s Reader,” 3s.; and 

THE RHETORICAL CLASS-BOOK, 3s. 6d, 

Joun Limatrp, 143, Strand, 





BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
To be completed iu Fifteen Parts. 
Just Published, Part I. Price 2s. (to be continued on the 
1st and 15th of each Month) of 
HE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, embellished with a 
splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, and Forty 
beautiful Illustrations, by the first Artists; with Dr. 
Johnson's Preface,a Glossary, an Account of each Play, 
and a Memoir of the Author 
By the Rev. Wt.1am Harness, M.A. Minister of St. 
Pancras Parochial Chapel, Regent Square. 
Printed for Scorr, Wessrer, and Geary, 36, Charter- 
house Square; and Sold hy all Booksellers. 





On Wednesday, July 27th, was Published, Price 4s. 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; OR, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No, V. 
CONTENTS : 

1. The Political, Social, and | 5. The Spanish Revolution. 
Commercial State of] 6. Mrs.Callcott’s Essays on 
Belgium. the History of Painting. 

2. Freydank’s Poems—The | 7. State and Prospects of 
Empire and the Church | Parties in France. 
in the Middle Ages. 8. Ecclesiastical Reform, 

3. The Polish War of Inde- | 9, Karamzin’s History of 
pendence, 1830-31. Russia. 

4. Memoirs of Sir William | 19, The Irish Question. 
Temple. 

James Ripoway and Sons, Piccadilly; Ganionant, 
Paris; Asner, Berlin and St. Petersburgh, &c. 





This Day is Published, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. with Plates, 


HE MAGAZINE OF ZOOLOGY 
AND BOTANY, No, II. Aveusr. 
By Sir W. Jarpine, Bart, P. J. Serpy, Esq. and 
Dr, Jounston. 
Contents: Original Communications—I. On the Re- 
uisites necessary for the advance of Botany, by the 
ev. J. S. Henslow, M.A. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge—II, Observations on the Di- 
ore Organs of Birds, by William Macgillivray, A.M. 
R.S.E.M.W.S. Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Ediuburgh—III. Botanical Notes, 
b Charles C. Babington, M.A. F.L.S. &e.—IV. The 
Characters of two New Genera of South African Rep- 
tiles, with descriptions of Species belonging to each, by 
Andrew Smith, M.D. M.W.S. &c.— V. Characters and 
Descriptions of the Dipterous Insects indigenous to Bri- 
tain, by James Duncan, M.W.S. &c.—VI. Notice of the 
Lutjanus Ruprestris of Bloch, by P. J. Selby, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. &e.—VII, Observations on the Process of Exu- 
vation in Shrimps and Lobsters, by John Couch, F.L.S, 
Reviews and Critica Anatysis — I. De 1|’Histoire 
Naturelle des Cetaces, par M. F. Cuvier—Il. A Mono- 
graph of the Family Ramphastide, by J, Gonld, F.L.S, 
Three Parts, folio. Perioprcats—The Entomological 
Magazing. Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Zoologie, 
MM. Audouin et Milne-Edwards, Botanique, MM. Ad. 
Brongniart et Guillemin (from page 102), Archiv fur 
Anatomie physiologie, and Wissenschaftliche Medicin, 
¢.von Dr. Johannes Muller, Intelligence —Zoological— 
Botanical—Miscellaneous— Proceedings of Societies, &c. 
To be continued every alternate Month. 
_ London : S. Hroutey, 32, Fleet Street; W. H, Lizars, 
Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers, 





Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
US M 


C ARIUS, 
THE PLEBEIAN CONSUL. 
A Historical Tragedy. 
By Tuomas Dovustenay, Esq. 
Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square, 





Just Ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
HE INQUISITOR. 


“ O never like blind harper will I woo in rhyme: 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical—these summer flies 

I do forswear them.”— Love's Labour Lost. 
Joun Macrone, St. Jamess Square. 


“RUNNYMEDE” ON WHIGS AND WHIGGISM, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. handsomely bd. 


os LETTERS OF “RUNNY- 
MEDE.” 


Including the Essays on Whigs and 
Whiggism, and a Dedicatory Epistle to the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
“ Neither for shame nor fear this mask he wore, 
That, like a visor in the battle-field, 
But shrouds a manly and a daring brow.” 
London: Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 
In consequence of the considerable demand, early 
orders are earnestly requested. 








Conduit Street, August 1836. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS anv OTLEY’'S MONTHLY 
LIST or NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 
In 3 vols. 
If. 


INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 
By N.P. Wittts, Esq. 3 vols. 
ILI, 
MADRID I N 1835. 
By a Restpent Orricer, 2 vols. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
In 2 vols. 
Vv 


SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE'S TRAVELS 
IN GREECE. 
In 2 vols, 


VI. 
ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
By E. W. Lawnpon, Esq. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
In a Few Days, in 2 thick vols. witha Coloured Map, 
Price 10s. bound and lettered, 


HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to ‘the Close of the Re- 
bellion 1745-6; contained in 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

By Sir Warrer Scott, Bart. 
Rosert Capen., Edinburgh; WuirraKer and Co. 
London ; and all Booksellers. 
(The usual allowance to Schools.) 

The view of the History of Scotland, contributed 
by Sir Walter Scott to Lardner’s Cyclopedia, is incom- 
plete, inasmuch as it closes with the year 1603: therefore 
does not embrace the troubles consequent on the Civil 
War, the Restoration, period of the Covenanters, the 
Revolution, 1688, Union of the Kingdoms, nor the Rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745. 





NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
Iu 3 vols. Svo. with numerous Portraits, 


IR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


TIME. 
Now First Published. 


2. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo, 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARTILLERY 
OFFICER; 
Or, Scenes and ADVENTURES 
In IRELAND, America, F.anpers, aud Francs, 
y Benson Larue Hitt, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Seconp Epition, Revisep aND CoRRECTED. 
Tn 3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c, 
By A. De nian 


Seconp Epitron, wirh New Prerace, &c. 
In 2 vols 2vo. with Fourteen Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835, 
By Frances TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
6 


Seconp Eprrtion, Revisep, wita ADDITIONS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. 
SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence. 
From the Orignals in the Possession of the Family, &c, 
By H. B, Rosrnson, Esq. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, Price 30s. (or in 26 
Numbers at One Shilling Each), Embellished with 
upwards of 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 

BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 
OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
To which are now first added, 
A History oF rue Hunprep Days, 
Or tar Battie or WATERLOO. 

Or Napoveon’s Extte anv Deatu at St. HELENA, 
With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes from the most 
authentic sources, many hitherto unpublished. 

Also, Just Ready, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c, 
ADVENTURES DURING 
JOURNEY OVER LAND TO INDTA. 
By Way or Eeypr, Syria, anp tue Hoty Lanp, 
By Major Sxrnyer. 
Author of “ Excursions in India,” &c, 





Just Published, in post 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
Price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 


EGENDS AND RECORDS, 
CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 
By the Rev. Caarres B.Tayier, M.A. 
Author of the “ Kecords of a Good Man's Life,"’ &c. &e,. 
Smita, Evper, and Co. Cornhill, 





Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo, Price 24s. boards, 
HE HISTORY OF BRAZIL, 


From the Period of the Arrival of the Braganza 
Family in 1808, to the Abdication of Don Pedro the First, 
in 1831, and forming a Continuation to 

SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 

By Joun Armirace, Esq. 

“ These volumes will supply a very useful sequel to the 
admired work of Dr. Southey; and we consider them a 
valuable addition to our historical library.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“This is an elaborate and valuable history of the 
Brazilian Empire, and one to which the commercial 
world may refer for much important information.”— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

Situ, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ALES of FASHION and REALITY. 
A Series of Attractive Narratives, founded upon 
various singular incidents of recent occurrence in High 
Life, 
By the Two Davourters of the Right Hon, and Rev. 
Lord Frepverick BEAUCLERK. 

“ We have read the ‘ Tales of Fashion and Reality,’ 
with much interest; they are quite equal to any of the 
fashionable novels of the season, and will afford light 
readers considerable amusement. There is a great deal 
of truth and talent in the descriptions of fashionable 
character, and much shrewd observation and just satire 
in many of its pages. The work altogether is one of 
much promise; and we think that the young and talented 
authoresses will soon be ranked among the most popular 
of the fashionable novelists,’—Bell’s New Weekly Mes- 
senger. 





Smita, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 


This Day is Published, NINTH EDITION, thoroughly 
Revised, Augmented, and Corrected in the course of 
several Journeys made by the Authoress in person. 
With an entirely New Map, post 8vo, stoutly bound, 
Price 15s. ‘ 

RS. STARKES TRAVELS IN 
EUROPE, for the Use of Travellers on the Con- 
tinent, and Complete Guide for Italy and Sicily. 

Also, Just Published. in a Pocket Volume, post 8vo. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONTINENT: being a Guide through Holland, Bel- 
gium, Northern Germany, and along the Rhine from 
Holland to Switzerland, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








On the Ist of August was Published, foolscap 8vo. 
with Wood cut Illustrations, Price 6s. 


HE BOOK OF TABLE-TALK, 
VOL. II. forming part of the Library of Anecdote 
and Table-Talk. 

«*Tlove anecdotes. I fancy mankind may come, in 
time, to write all aphoristically, except in narrative; 
grow weary of preparation, and connection, and illustra- 
tion, and all those arts by which a big book is made. If 
a man is to wait till he weaves anecdotes into a system, 
we may be long in getting them, and get but few in com- 
parison of what we might get.’”—Dr. Jonnson (Boswell’s 
Tour.) . 

Vol. I. was Published on the Ist of June, Price 6s. 
London: CHaries Kniaur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


ACON’S NEW ABRIDGMENT of 
the LAW. By Sir Henry Gwiiii aud C. E. 
Dopp, Esq. 8 vols. royal 8vo. New law calf. Let 
Sr Contents. Published at 12/. in boards (Fine Copy) 
81. 8s. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW from Commencement, 1809, 
to 1834, 59 vols. half-calf, neat, 87. 10s. - 

EUROPEAN MAGAZINE from its Commencement, 
1782, to 1825, when it Terminated. A Complete Set in 
the Original Wrappers, Quite New. 87 vols. 91. 10s. 

METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, from its Com- 
mencement to April 1836. In 60 Numbers. 15 vols. 3/. 3s, 

JOHNSON’s MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW, 
and JOURNAL of MEDICINE, N.S. from June 1824 
to January 1834, 20 vols. 5/. 10s. 

DODSLEY'S ANNUAL REGISTER from 
1800. 44 vols. boards. 6/. 10s. 

ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, with Gleig’s 
Supplement, 20 vols. calf, neat. (Fine Set) 9/. 10s. 

TIMES’ TELESCOPE fom 1814 to 1834, inclusive, 
21 vols. 2/. 10s. 

ROUSSEAU CEUVRES. 37 tomes, 18mo. 
calf, gilt leaves. Edition Cazin, 20. 8s. 

The Above, warranted perfect, (with a list of others 
equally cheap) to be had of B, Kimpton, Bookseller, 
Hand Court, Holborn, London. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an AMERICAN INDIAN. 
Just Published, feap. 8vo. with a Portrait, 


HE LIFE OF BLACK HAWK, 
Or, MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAH, Chief 
of the Tribe of Sacs and Foxes. Dictated by Hrmsevr, 
R. J, Kennett, American Library, No. 14, York Street, 
Covent Garden, who has lately imported 
SPARK’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRA- 
PHY, Vol. 5. LIFE OF JOHN ELIOT, the Apostle 
to the Indians. By Convers Francis. 
HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. 
By Oxnep. Macy. 
BARNES’ NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 2 vols. 
ROMANS, 
ACTS. 
WINIER’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
STUART’S NEW TESTAMENT GRAMMAR. 
ANTHON’S SALLUST. 
PORTER’S HOMILECTICS, 
SCHMUCKER’'S THEOLOGY. 
TODD’S STUDENT’S MANUAL, and other works 
in the various branches of Literature, a list of which may 
be had gratis. 
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